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With Мг Н5 
Computer Color Matcher 
you bring in your 
sample of wallpaper, fabric, 
tile, or paint chip, 
and Hirshfield’s will 
develop a paint that 
matches up beautifully 


Mr. Hs Computer Color Matcher is the closest vou can come to perfection in matching paint. 
Its state-of-the-art electronic eye reads colors and calculates formulas to the nearest (meas- 
urable) nth of a degree. It even automatically corrects itself, so the formula it prints out for 
you will always be the closest thing to a perfect match. Next time you have a sample to 
match, bring it to any Hirshfield's store. Our computer will do the rest.* 


"Currently, we have two of these advanced technology computers, one at our Southdale store and one at our 
Contractor Service Center. Because of the anticipated demand for this service. we ask that vou allow up to 72 


hours for vour Computer Color Match Printout. 


e Hirshfield’s Paint Manufacturing, Minneapolis 
ntract Dept. 624 Hennepin, Mpls., MN 55403 
e The Hirshfield-Warner Showroom, Internatic nal Market Square 
€ 8 stores to serve you in the Twin Cities 
ө Contractor Service Center, 725 2nd Ave, N., Mpls., MN 55405 
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e reason to use Interpanes 
Low-E glass coating is eat. 


Thanks to the crystal clear qualities of Interpanes IPLUS Neutral R heat from building up inside the home, keeping interior temperatures 
and IPASOL PLUS Neutral Low-E coatings you can achieve the design cooler and cooling bills : 
appearance and flexibility you want and still give homeowners the Remember, whichever Low-E coating you choose, there's a very 
energy efficiency they deserve. 

How? By minimizing inside heat loss while maximizing solar heat 
gain, Interpane’s IPLUS Neutral К coated glass can reduce heat- 
ing bills, lower condensation and give homeowners greater interior 
comfort—even near windows. 


And for residents in the Sunbelt area, IPASOL 
«amp, INTER 


PLUS Neutral coated glass can help prevent 
Coatings 
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Ground broken for 
convention center 


A magician, a flock of pigeons, and 
hundreds of balloons kicked off the 
unorthodox ground-breaking for the 
Minneapolis Convention Center. The 
audience in the Minneapolis audito- 
rium watched via television screen as 
Mayor Donald Fraser and City Council 
President Alice Rainville guided a 
backhoe to turn the first shovelful of 
dirt. 

The $102.6 million convention cen- 
ter, the largest public project in Min- 
neapolis, is being designed by the Min- 
nesota Convention Center Collaborative, 
a joint venture of the Leonard Parker 
Associates and Setter, Leach and Lind- 
strom, both of Minneapolis, and Los- 
chky, Marquardt and Nesholm, of Se- 
attle, Washington. Wheeler-Hildebrandt 
of Minneapolis are interior designers. 

Demolition of the Wesley Temple 
building and several apartment build- 
ings has cleared the site surrounding 
the present convention center and au- 
ditorium on Grant Street. Construction 
will occur in two phases. The first phase 
will contain 100,000 square feet of ex- 
hibit space and 20 meeting rooms. It 
will open in May, 1989. The existing 
building will stay open during the first 
phase and close in March, 1988. There 
will be no convention center facility for 
approximately fourteen months. The 
entire complex is expected to open in 
1990. 

The ladle-shaped building faces onto 
Grant Street with a ballroom/meeting 
room extension to the east. Three cop- 
per domes will give interest to the other- 
wise flat top. 

The front facade will be a curtainwall 
of green glass. The rest of the building 
will be faced in pinkish pre-cast panels 
punctuated by colored tile. Three two- 
story rotundas will mark the entrances 
and help break up the 900-foot front. 
An arcaded walkway along the drop-off 
area will protect visitors from inclement 
weather. 


news briefs 


Model shot, Minneapolis convention center 


Design Series heralds 
summer 


Nationally known architects and de- 
signers will focus on the state of their 
art at the 1987 Summer Design Series. 
The lecture series, co-sponsored by the 
Minnesota Society of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and the Walker Art 
Center, will run Wednesday evenings 
from July 8 to August 12 at the Walker. 

The program will open with the pre- 
sentation of the 1987 MSAIA Interior 
Design Awards by jurors Patricia Con- 
way, Charles Pfister and Ralph Caplan. 
Patricia Conway is the president of the 
interiors division of Kohn Pederson Fox, 
named “Designers of the Year" by /n- 
teriors Magazine. Charles Pfister, after 
fifteen years with Skidmore Owings and 
Merrill, opened his own firm Charles 
Pfister Associates which practices ar- 
chitecture, graphic and product design 
in addition to interior design. Ralph 
Caplan is the former editor-in-chief of 
Industrial Design magazine and a writer 
and communications design consultant 
in New York City. 

On July 15 James Nagle, a principal 
partner of the Chicago architectural firm 
Nagle, Hartray and Associates, will 
present three of his recent projects: 
Noncannah Corporate Center, a Mem- 
phis office complex; a residential high- 
rise at 401 East Ontario in Chicago; 
and Deer Pass Plaza, a shopping center 
in suburban Chicago. 


New Mexico architect Antoine Pre- 
dock will speak on July 22. He has 
received numerous awards for his work 
including a national AIA award last year 
for the Fuller House in Scottsdale, Ar- 
izona. Predock will discuss his winning 
designs for the American Heritage Cen- 
ter and Art Museum in Laramie, Wy- 
oming and the Central Library and 
Children's Museum in Las Vegas. 

Landscape architects Martha Schwartz 
and Peter Walker will continue the se- 
ries on July 29. Their firm, which has 
offices in New York and San Francisco, 
uses an experimental approach that 
challenges traditional concepts of land- 
scape design. Commissions have ranged 
from private residential gardens and 
public plazas to college campuses and 
corporate headquarters. 

Lewis Davis, a principal member of 
the 1976 national AIA Firm Award re- 
cipient Davis Broady and Associates, 
will speak on August 5. The New York 
firm has a long history of national de- 
sign awards and published projects. 
Davis will discuss in detail the contin- 
uing restoration of the New York Public 
Library, a 1910 landmark designed by 
Carrere and Hastings. The restoration 
won a national AIA Honor Award. 

The series will conclude on August 
12 with the showing of Mies, an hour- 
long documentary on the life and career 
of Mies van der Rohe. 

Lecturers will present their work at 

Continued on page 60 
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Photo: Setter, Leach 8 Lindstrom 


If the Chinese had had 5 4 
Sales Corporation available to 
them in 200 B.C., they wouldn't 
have had to settle for just a Great 
Wall. They could have had a really 
great wall with the beauty, 
strength, durability and ener 
efficiency of exterior panels from 


S & S. And, because of their flame- 


retardant properties, they wouldn't 
have had to contend with any of 


The SINGLE SOURCE COMPANY S 


Stone- 


Stonecast by Sanspra) 
henge, Klefstone and Permatone 
S by Manville. Weyerhaeuser 


Panel-15; Masonite Flame Test; 
Granex Composite Stone Panels... 
the Seven Wonders of the World. 
And S & S has them all. As well as 
the expertise to serve as a consul- 
tant to you and your contractors 


& S Sales Corporation, 12030 West Silver Spring Road, Milwaukee, WI £ 


and the innovation to mis prob 
lems at any stage of constructior 
including de: 

A very wise man once said: “It 
is far better to call 5 & S today 
than to have to r 
call for help 
tomorrow? Not 
Confucius, per- | | 
haps. But still 
very wise. 


т, фе» 
CORPORATIO 
There is no equa. 


` Toll-free 1-800-13 04, ext. 324 


Is it real or is it video? 


By Bruce N. Wright 


Mention video art and most people im- 
mediately assume you mean MTV and 
rock videos. After all, film and video 
are mediums of sound and motion. But 
video artist Paul Kos has upset that 
expectation with his Chartres Bleu in- 
stallation at the Walker Art Center on 
view until July 12. With 27 television 
monitors stacked three wide and nine 
high, Kos recreates а 13th-century 
stained glass window from the famous 
Chartres Cathedral in France. 

The screens, each showing a sepa- 
rate twelve-minute color videotape of a 


We NP 


6 


T EI i 


Chartre Bleu 1986 
portion of the original window, become 


Paul Kos 


in an almost literal sense the lighted 
window glowing with a mesmerizing lu- 
minosity. 

Chartres Bleu is an inspired work of 
art that takes the viewer (if the viewer 


review: 


is willing) beyond the typical confines 
of the video medium into an experience 
that is as near a re-creation of the act 
of viewing the window in Chartres as 
can be. Like the original, Kos’ piece 
must be viewed in a darkened room. 
And it is an image made possible only 
by the filtering of light through colored 
glass. 

Next to the work i 
installation by Mary Lucier that inad- 
vertantly interacts with the Kos piece. 


another video 


Accompanied by a soundtrack of nat- 
ural and synthesized sounds of passing 
trains, church bells and the environ- 
ment, Ohio at Giverny presents a col- 


lage of contrasting images from the art- 
ists native Ohio and the countryside 
near Giverny, France, the home of the 
impressionist painter Claude Monet. 
Presented in a series of seven monitors 
and two eighteen-and-a-half-minute 
tapes, Lucier's piece is a lyrical work 
of art that reaffirms the importance of 
nature to the artistic vision. 

Both works use video as a tool for 
image making, both show what light 
can do for space. 

Bruce Wright, former managing ed- 
itor of AM, is now an architect and 
public relations coordinator with BRW. 


The power of the shutter 


West coast artist Dan Powell's series of 


photographs entitled “Art and Archi- 
tecture” forever makes clear the differ- 
ence between travel snapshots and fine 
art photography. 

On view in June at Thomas Barry 
Fine Aris, Minneapolis, “Art and Ar- 
chitecture” is a series of photographs 
of Grecian ruins, European grand pal- 
aces, a Brooklyn oil refinery, a New 
York park. Powell took the images in 
1983 and 1984 during two trips to Eu- 
rope, while he made New York City 
home base. He recently finished the 


series by printing the negatives and 
drawing on the prints with graphite. 
The nine photographs comprising the 


series are elegant references to classi- 
cism, both in subject matter and tech- 
nique. The black and white images are 
symmetrically cropped and vignetted— 
a technique that gives a rectangular 
photograph circular edges by exposure 
to white light. 


Photo: Courtesy Thomas Barry Fine Arts 


Grand Palais, Brussels, Dan Powell, 1987 
Powell finishes the image by drawing 
directly on the photograph with graph- 
ite. His markings are delicate, cryptic, 
architectural, methodical tracings of 
scaffolding, of architectural detail, of 
shadow. Says the artist, “I view these 
marks as architectural marks, although 
I don’t intend them to be understood or 
read for specific meaning. They are 
‚ they are a direct response 


schematic 
to the visual information contained within 
the photograph.” His drawing creates 
narrative, movement and mystery within 
the photographs. 

The markings often coincide with in- 
formation contained within the photo- 
graph. The graffiti scrawled on a brick 
wall in front of an oil refinery is subtly 
echoed in Powell's rigid draftsman-like 
inscriptions—refined and softened 
through the rendering and the act of 
recording it on film. 

As Powell says, “The relationship 
between experiencing architecture first- 
hand, recording it on film and then re- 


sponding with drawing creates an in- 
triguing layering of information and 
meaning. 

This series along with Powell's still 
lifes and the work of photographer James 
May gives graphic illustration to the 
artistic potential of photography. K.O. 


Continued on page 65 
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Chiller 


Lighting 
Rebates | Rebates 


AR 

WM 

We can help by offering Wn? We can help by offering rebates 
significant rebates when you b that reduce up-front capital cost 
install advanced lamps, ballasts and systems of electric centrifugal chillers used in air 
which offer improved illumination while using conditioning and process applications 

less energy. 


Motor 


Rooftop 
Rebates 


Rebates 


We can help by offering rebates We can help by providing 

for energy efficient rooftop air substantial cash rebates for 
conditioners and condenser units, which also energy-efficiency motors installed new or as 
provide big savings on electric bills replacement units. 


For more information on these and other programs designed to help you use energy more wisely, 
call your local NSP office and ask to speak with one of our energy consultants. Or, call us collect 
at (612) 330-2870. You'll discover that “We Can Help” is not an empty promise. 
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INTERNATIONAL MARKET SQUARE = MINNEAPOLIS 


W Annual Contract and Residential Design Conference B Speakers: Sam Donaldson, James 
Wines, Colin Forbes, Michael Vanderbyl, Dakota Jackson, Hal Broderick, John Pellegrene 
Jack Markuse, Matt. В. Wall, Perry Johnson and others ₪ 
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Douglas 1 I-Land • 1.0.0. Inc. * IBD-Minnesota • ICF • IPF International • IPI Lighting * Ideol Door Company * Illuminating Experiences + Imperial + Impress Graphics * In Depth Marketing * Ir 
* Indic Custom Drape & Wood Tables * Integra • Inter-lock System • Interials • Interior Contract Representatives • Interior Crofts • Interior Forum • Interlude • Int'l Art Properties * Intl Fabrics 
Kitchen Distributors + Int'l Wood Products • Intervinyls * Intra * Intrex * Invicta = + Iron-A-Way * Isabel Scott * Isenhour Brick & Tile * Italia Imports * Ives J J&H Fireplace Airvents 
Industries • J-Michoel Galleries • J. Fine Glass * J. Josephson • J. Robert Scott • JH. Thorp • JM. Lynne * JD Fabrics • JVC • Jack Alexander • Jack Cartwright • Jack Foley & Assoc. * Jock 
Danville • Jade Intorsia * Jamali * James Clorke Gloss Studio • Jaru * Jeffco * Jeffrey Zigulis * Jenkins Brick Company • Jenn-Air * Jerry Shelby * Jessel • Jo-Vel * Joanna Western * John 
John Rosselli, Ltd. * John Widdicomb * Johnston Casual * Johnston Casuals * Jonathon Handpainted Tiles * Jonathon Studio * Jones & Irwin * Josh Simpson * Jovel * Judith Kindler K K-2 | 
* КМС. * КАВ • Kollisto * Karin fe Handpainted Fabrics + Karl Mann * Karl Springer * Kote-Lo * Katzenbach & Warren * Kay Lyn • Keilhauer * Ken Jensen * Kentile * Kentucky Wood 
* Kerenyi Kustoms * Kilims * Kim Huber * Kinder-Harris * Kinetics * Kinney על‎ * Kirsch Fabrics * Kisabeth Furniture * KitchenAid • Kitchencraft * Kitchens by Krengel * Kleen-Tex, 
Kloss • Knoll International, Carpet, Office + Koch & Lowy * Michael Kodrich Assoc. • Kofobco * Kozy Нео! * Kraus Carpets • Kreiss Collection * Krengel Custom Cabinetry * Kueco * Kuzio V 
L L&B Empire Collection • La Financier * LaBorge * Lakeland Florist Supply * Lakeshore Foliage * Lakewood Brick 8 Tile Company * Lanark * Landes * Lane • Langhorne Carpets + Larsen Fui 
* Lave * Leathercratt * Lee Behren Silks * Lee Jofo • Lees Carpets • Lehigh Company * Lehigh-Leopold • Lehman-Connor * Lenis Handwovens • Leonardo Looms • Les-Care + Levolor + Levolor 
* Lightolier * Linear Lighting * Lion in Frost * Lissner Chairs * Litton * Lobofloor Carpets * Loewenstein * Lonseal Products * Louis Bowen * Louverdrape * Love My Walls, Inc. * Lublin Grap 
Lucite & Lacquer * Lemon * Lumark HID Lighting * Lumenata—The Light Source * Lutron * Luwa * Lux Company Inc. • Lynchburg Works M MDC Wallcoverings & Fabrics « MJL Impress 
MSAIA * MacCorkindale Porcelain * Madison Suche * Mae Martin Designs + Magic Chef + Magnat + Maharam * Mainly Baskets + Majestic Furniture Studio + Mannington * Manuscreens • A 
Trading Company of Spain * Marble Concepts + Marbleworks + Marcello Mioni • Marco Fine Art Resources + Marge Carson + Mario Industries * Mark B. • Mark Jacoby Custom Lighting * Mor 
Professionals + Markiewicz Porcelain + Marktex * Marshall Moody * Marvin Walker • Marvin Windows * Mary Anne Wise Rug Works • Masland * Material Things + Matteo Grossi * Matleog! 
Maytag * Mazzega * McDonald Products + McGraw-Edison * McGuire Furniture + McMillons of Santo Fe + McPhilben Lighting + Meadowcroft « Mel Brown Lighting * Melrose House + Merry Сот 
Inc. * Metallic Art * Metolux Fluorescent Lighting * Шүк * Michaels Mirror * Midlond Brick + Midwest Brick & Supply • Midwest Custom Fireploce Surrounds * Midwest Design & Woody 
Midwest Fireplace + Midwest Granite & Tile + Midwest Millwork Products + Midwest Plon! Works • Miele + Milbrook • Milliken • Milliken Fabrics * Minton-Corley + Mirak • Mirart = Miroflector 
Mirror Place * Mohawk * Louis J. Molnar Assoc. * Monarck Mirror Door + Monster Cable + Montgomery Furniture + Morgan Mantels-Stair Co. + Morganton Furn. * Morris Greenspan * Morrison Li 
* Moss Design * Motif * Mueller Furniture + Music & Sound N NEC • NSS @ IMS • Nancy Freeman + Nann Miller • Notional Gypsum * Notional Mount Airy * Natural Vinyl Tile Company • N 
scapes + Naugahyde * Nourelle Int'l + Navan Corpets * Neinkomper * Nessen * Nessen Lomps * Nestle * Nevers Industries + New Horizons + Newmarket • Niche * Nicoletti Italio * Niederm 
Nienkomper * Nobs • Noro Fenton * Nora Flooring * Norbar Fabrics + Norco Windows • Norman Perry • Norman's of Salisbury • Northampton • Northern California Imports + Northern Sun Suns 
* Northland Cabinets * Northwestern States Portland Cement Co. * Norton Blumenthal + Nutone Food Center 0 Oakes Design * Of Distinction + Oggetti * * Oklahoma Brick + Old World М 
* Olson & Associates * Omega Lighting * Orient Express * Oriental Lacquer * Oriental Object D'Art + Originals 22 • Origlia • Osram • Osvold + out of hand, inc. ל‎ PMI— Prestige Mkig, Inc. • | 
Pacific Dynasty * Pacific Furniture • Pacific Textures * Palco Brand Architectural Grade Redwood & Douglas Fir • Palecek * Panel Concepts * Pantera * Paoli • Paramount Carpets • Potcroft + 
Carpets * Patterson-Piazza * Paul Associates * Paul Hanson Lighting * Paul Jones * Payne Co. * Payne Street Imports * Pearl Boths * Pegg Whitney Woodworks * Pennsburg * Penrose б 
Perspective Concepts + Pervel + Peter Pepper Products * Peter Schneider * Peterson Designs * Pewtarex • Philobaum/Carlson Gallery • Philadelphioa • Phillip Graf * Philosophers Stone * Phylri 
* Pilgrim Gloss * Pilsen East Guild * Pioneer * Pirelli • Plato Woodwork Inc. • Platt Furniture • Pleri • Porter Corpets + Potter • Pouliot Designs * Preferred Stock Imports * Preview * Prewo 
* Princeton Technologies * Prudential— Card & Upright @ Quaintance Fabrics + Quoker • Quality House + Quartet Ovonics R RL Shafer & Sons • R. McKeown Inc. • RPI * Rocquel's Collec 
Rog Rugs * Rainbow Lighting + Rambusch Decorating Co. * Roquel's Collection • Ravoni Lighting * Redco * Redwing Wood & Laminate • Reff • Regal Textiles « Reid Watson * Reliance La 
Remington Lamp * Renaissance Designs * Reprodux/Bevan Funnel • Richard Muller * Richard Ray Custom * Richardson Brothers • Richmond • Richtex Corp. * Ritts Co. * Rob Jones • Robert 
Young * Robert Allen • Robert Crowder • Robert F. Lehr * Robert Kerns + Robert Long * Robertex * Robinson Brick Co. • Rock Cross • Roden • Rodeo Mills * Rodolph/Jim Thompson * Roland Ke 
* Romweber * Ron Charles • Ron Rezek Lighting * Ronald Charles • Ronald Sc! * Ronson * Rose Cumming * Rose/Johnson, Inc. • Rosenbaum Fine Arts * Ross L. Silver Silks * Rougier • 
Scot Carpets • Royaleigh • Royalweve • Royalyte > Rubble Tile • Rubicon * Ryan Associates $ S. Bent Brothers * S. Ill Fabrics + SR. Wood • S/W Metalsmiths • SPI • Sahaj Glass Studio • $ 
Heath * Sondys Custom * Sanford Brick Co. * Sanitas * Santa Fe • Santa Fe Pottery * Saporiti * Sarreid • Sausalito Craftworks • Savnik • Sowhill Cobinets + Saxony Carpet * Sayre/Strand 
Sayre/Strand * Scalamandre * Scandiline * Schafer • Schlage * J.C. Schmidt & Assoc. * Scholes At IMS * Schrunk Studio * Schubertoldi • Schulte Shelving + Schumacher * Scotsman * 0 
Secrest Glass • Select Imports + Sellers & Josephson + September Woods * Seven Continents + Sharon Concepts + Shaw Architectural Millwork + Shenandoah = Sherle Wagner • Showerette S 
Door * Signature * Silvestri • Simon Bigart * Sitmatic/USA * Gene Smiley Showroom * Smokador + Snaidero * Soicher-Marin * Soil Shield Intl + Solnhofen * Somaca + Sommer of France * Sc 
+ Source 5 * Southwest Marble • Souveran * Sova & Sova * Spacemaster Systems * Spancraft • Spanish Marble & Granite * Spectrum * Spinneybeck Leather * Spinning Wheel Rugs * Spri 
Mattress • Springer-Penguin • St. Croix Valley Cabinetry * Staff • Stanton • Steamist * Stem Graphics • Stendig * Sterling + Stone Intl + Storland Woodcraft • Storwal * Stratton * 
Systems Inc. * Stuart Scott * Stucco Stone of California * Studio Int'l • Style-Tex • Sub-Zero * Summit Brick & Tile • SunorHousermon * Sunrise Carpets * The Sunroom Company. * Superior Fin 
Co. * Susan Myke Concepts + Swaim Designs * Swaim Originals * Syma Systems T T J Woodcroft • T.L. Royal > TRS Furniture > TSAO • TWIL > Taher Oriental Rugs, Inc. • Tai Ping Rugs • To 
Carpets * Tamm's Industries • Tapestry Treasures • Tarkett • Tovola * Taylor • Taylor Bockes * Taylor Chair * Taylor Clay Products + Taylor Desk • Taylor Ramsey • Techline + Ted Weinberg & 
* Teka * MarJean Telke Associates + Tempo—Laminates + Tempo Window Fashions * Tennessee Pink Marble + Terra Design * Terra Furniture • Terra Glaze • Thayer Coggin + Thayer Coggin Instit 
* Thema * Theresa Bisceguia * Thermador * Thonet • Tiffany Tilt > Timber Toys • Toledo Plate and Mirror * Tomlinson * Tonon U.S.A. * Top Grode + Top Grade Carpets • Touch of Brass ¢ Т 
Bebelle + Tourek Quilting * Toyo Trading * Tradition House • Traulsen * Tressard • Tri-Mark • Tri-Mark/Tulip * Tri-State Brick & Tile * Trueheat Fireplace Inserts * Tuft > Tulip Inc. • Tuohy 
Art * Turner Mirror * Twin City Concrete • 2000X ₪ U-Line * US. Brick • Union National • United • United Pacific + Upholstery Fabrics • Urkov-UMC * Used Brick V V & B Carpets * 6 
Products * Von Teal Ltd. • Van Vechten • Van-Luit * Vecta • Vecta Contract * Velodyne • Velodyne • Vent-A-Hood * Venture Lighting Intl * Vermont Marble * Vermont Structural Slate • Ve 
Versatility + Vescom * Vestal Manufacturing * Victor Cushwa & Sons • Vitra • Vitrix W Walker and Zanger * Wall-Nuts • Wall-Pride + Wallco = Wallcoverings, Unltd. + Wallpapers, Inc. + Wall 
* Wallsource * Walltrends, Inc. * Warner + Worren Keith Studio + Warren Porch Shades • Warren Shade Co. + Watson Smith + Watson Smith/V'Soske + Waverly * Wayne Carlson High Country * V 
Tuft * Webb Custom * Webster Brick Company • Weimon * Weiman Tables • Wellco Carpets + Wellspring Custom Furniture = Weskuske Rugs & Carpets + Wesley Allen Brass Beds • Western 
Westgate Fabrics • Westwood Industries + Whirlpool • White of Mebane • Whitehall Furniture Inc. + Whitehead Studio + Whittaker • Whitten Studios + Wicanders Cork Products + Wicklund & As: 
* Wilderness Collection + Wilderness Pottery • William Switzer = Wilson-Hunt e Wilsonart e Winfield + Winn Graphics * The Wiremold Co. * Wisconsin Furniture + Witherspoon * Wolffwire * Wood 
* Wood-Mode Cabinetry + Woodhill Industries + Woodlee + Worden + Wunda Weve > Wundaweave * Wunder Klein Donohue Y Yankee Hill Brick * York Z Zapotec Art & Indian Rugs * Zax * Zi 


5I. CROIX PRESS, INC. 


A COMBINATION OF QUALITY PEOPLE 
UTILIZING STATE OF THE ART TECHNOLOGY 
O PRODUCE HIGH QUALITY MAGAZINES. 


you were buying appliances‏ זו 
for your own home,‏ 
you would want these.‏ 


<a [er m mr rm 
* The LIMITED EDITION Refrigerator/Freezer with Wine Rack 


* The LIMITED EDITION Lady Kenmore Washer and Dryer 


e The electronic Lady Kenmore 26 Side-by-Side 25.7 cu.ft. Refrigerator-Freezer... "America's 
Smartest Refrigerator” 


* Kenmore's finest Dishwasher and Compactor 
* The Kenmore Insertables...gas and electric ranges with a cavity for an optional portable 


1.4 cu. ft. microwave oven 


* Kenmore Self-Cleaning Gas and Electric Ranges 
lleclion 


* Black Glass Induction Cooktop 


KEN 


ba tesdige 


The Best of the Best. The Prestige Collection from And, those are just some of the many great reasons that 
Kenmore reflects the quality investment found in some of help make Kenmore the best selling* appliance brand 
America's finest, most fashionable homes. Showcase with America’s homemakers. 

styling. Superb features Why not call today and see the Best of the Best for 

But what's best of all, they’re Kenmore. That means you yourself. We know your professional appraisal will 

can be sure you and your important customers get recognize the sound quality investment of the Prestige 
products with quality, dependability, and service support Collection from Kenmore 


OOO OOOO OO OOOO VO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO VOU OVO TOOT OVO OT OT OOOO OO UOT 
NEED A REAL CLOSER??? 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR USE — AND IT’S FREE 
THE NEW HOME BUYER'S MERCHANDISE SAVINGS BOOK 


It could be worth as much as $9,800.00 in savings to your Customer 
If you're interested — GIVE US A CALL TODAY 


000000000000000000000000000 


*Based on an independent brand survey 


2700 Winter St.. N.E. > Minneapolis, MN 55413 SIEA JR S 
(612) 379-5780- Metro Area [um S 


(800) 462-5324- Minnesota 
(800) 328-5415- Wis., N.D., SD. LA 


Contract Sales 
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The Milwaukee 
connection 


By Wesley Janz 


Within the ranks of Minnesota's archi- 
tectural community, a new presence is 
making itself known. Though Univer- 
sity of Minnesota graduates dominate 
the state's firms, 25 young architects 
trained at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee School of Architecture and 
Urban Planning now work in the Twin 
Cities. 

Their education in a program less 
than twenty years old gives them a dif- 
fering perspective on architecture, one 
that leavens the profession in Minne- 
во!а, 

The University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee School of Architecture opened 
in 1969 with seven faculty, 93 under- 
graduate students and the promise of 
an innovative educational program in 
an urban setting. 

Unlike many architectural schools, 
the program did not model itself after 
the philosophy of an architectural guru 
of the day. Instead, it stressed the mer- 
its of a liberally based design educa- 
tion, with an emphasis on bringing 
knowledge from various fields to bear 
on problems of the physical environ- 
ment. 

To paraphrase the mission statement 
of John Wade, the first dean of the 
school, “Design must be holistic, vital, 
humane, competent, sensitive and ser- 
vice-oriented." A brain-child of the late 
'60s, the program reflected the social 
searching of those times. 

Now close to twenty years old, the 
program has matured, but the original 
philosophy of openness and diversity 
has guided its growth. Faculty from a 
broad range of disciplines encourage 
students to consider the environmental 
and social ramifications that a design 
might have. From fields as diverse as 
geography and law, the faculty bring to 


Continued on page 68 


.- лс 

Thal be 
Twenty-five graduates of the School of Ar- 
chitecture and Urban Planning at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee now work in 
the Twin Cities. Sixteen are pictured above, 
from left to right: first row, James Reinert- 
sen, Elizabeth Forslund, and Peter Pfister; 
second row, David Kelly, Wendel Chamber- 
lin, Michael Martin, Bill Kissinger, John 
Blum, and Steve Throne; back row, Tom 
Kuck, Herb Holzschuh, Vincent James, 
Henry Grabowski, Wesley Janz, Daniel 
Spencer, and Libby James 


3 


Michael Martin, an architect with Miller-Dun- 
widdie Associates, moved to Minneapolis in 
1986 immediately after receiving his B.S. 
and M.A. degrees from UW-Milwaukee. He 
is currently a project architect on Riverfront 


Center in Red Wing, Minnesota. "Other Mid- 
western schools of architecture seem to em- 


phasize either technical or theoretical ap- 
proaches to architecture," he says. "What is 
remarkable in the student work at UW-Mil- 
waukee is the extent to which it synthesizes 
these two approaches. їп my experience, 
students were assigned studio projects that 


were likely to be built. The projects acknowl- 


edged the physical limitations of architec- 
ture, but treated them as opportunities." 


Photos: George Heinrich 


Daniel Spencer, a project architect/designer 
with Ritter Suppes Plautz Architects, re- 
ceived a B.S. in psychology before taking 
his Masters in Architecture at Milwaukee. He 
moved to Minneapolis in 1983. "What at- 
tracted me is the potential for great archi- 
tecture. The presence of large corporate 
headquarters, the social and cultural activi- 
lies exemplified by the Walker Art Center, 
and the national presence of several firms 
creates a positive environment for practice." 


Libby and Vincent James moved from Mil- 
waukee to Minneapolis in 1984. Libby, who 
holds an M.A. from Milwaukee, is an archi- 
tect with the Leonard Parker Associates and 
is working on the U.S. Embassy in Santiago, 
Chile, and the Minnesota Judicial Center. 
"Because of the relatively smaller size of the 
architectural community in Milwaukee, stu- 
dents typically leave town after graduation. 
Consequently, they are free to develop inde- 
pendent design philosophies because they 
know future professional contacts with fac- 
ulty or local architects will be limited." 

Vince completed his B.S. and M.A. at Mil- 
waukee and worked in Milwaukee and with 
Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates in New 
York before joining Hammel Green and 
Abrahamson. "The work of Minnesota firms 
appealed to me because of its quality and 
consistency." He became an associate in 
1986 and ís currently a project designer on 
the Minnesota History Center. 
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РЕМ TURNS ARCHITECTURAL CHALLENGES 
INTO WINDOWS OF OPPORTUNITY 


Whether your need is for high-quality 
Andersen Perma-Shield™ windows for 
standard sized openings, bow or bay win- 
dows fabricated from stock units, trapa- 
zoids built to your specifications, a 
custom window wall, or perhaps a com- 
bination of these, PEM can handle your 
window requi nts, 

We carry an extensive inventory of basic 
Andersen Windows and you can expect 
prompt delivery of most sizes. Or custom 
HOURS. 

Monday, Tuesday & Friday - 8:00 a.m. t0 5-00 p.m 


Wedr & Thursday - 8:00 a.m. t08:00 p.m 
Saturday - 8:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m 


from mainter -Iree, energy 
materials and delivered to you when 
you re ready 

We're heretoserve you, the 
builder. Stop by ourshowroom 
haveus bidon one of your chall 


Minneapolis 
800 North Cty. Rd. 18 
Cty Rd. 18 & Hwy 5 


MILLWORK 


Members: ALCAILD & IPA 
ertified Interior Horticulturists on St: 
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MIDWEST 
| PLANT WORKS 


International Market Square 
275 Market Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


(612) 338-0447 


Offices in ^ eapoli 


Common sense 
by the gallon. 


Cabot 
Stains 


Available at these 
Cabot Stains dealers. 


ANDOVER 

Craft Specialties, Inc. 
427-0755 

ANOKA 

Rum River Lumber Co. 
421-5252 

GOLDEN VALLEY 
Savitt Bros., Inc. 
546-1395 


HOPKINS 
Justus Lumber Co. 
938-2741 
Koss Paint & Wallpaper 
935-3345 
MAPLE GROVE 
U. S. Prefinishing 
424-5114 
MINNEAPOLIS 
N. C. Bennett Lumber Co. 
870-0801 
Savitt Bros. Co. 
871-1155 
Scherer Bros. Lumber Co. 
379-9633 
ROGERS 
Southside Lumber Co. 
428-4112 
ST. LOUIS PARK 
Thielen Paint & Wallpaper Co. 
935-5777 
ST. PAUL 
Boldt Paint & Wallpaper 
224-4874 
Elvgren Paint Supply 
222-8501 
Shaw Lumber Co. 
488-2525 
VICTORIA 
C. H. Carpenter Lumber 
443-2681 
WHITE BEAR LAKE 


Engen Color Center 
429-3316 


For beauty and long lasting protection, 
ca Semi shid tam.” 


specify our unique 


“Cabot” premium 
quality Semi-Solid Stain 
is one of a kind. 

“With a single coat 
you get an opaque 
finish that highlights 
the natural texture of 
your wood. Plus deep 
penetrating wood pre- 
serving protection. In 


other words, Cabot Sam Cabot Ш. 


Semi-Solid Stain combines the best 
features of a solid and a semi-trans- 
parent stain. 

“What’s more, Cabot Semi-Solid 
Stain provides beauty and protection 
that will last. It contains a mildewcide 
and wood preservative. It's water repel- 
lant, and won't crack, blister, or peel. 
In fact, we guarantee it for five years. 

^Of course, Cabot also offers you a 


| / 


complete line of stains, 
from Semi-Trans- 
parent, to Solid, to 
Decking products. All 
are of the finest quality 
and come with 110 
years of experience in 


President available in 30 beauti- 
ful colors. It’s just common sense. Only 
Cabot can give you the ideal combina- 
tion of beauty and protection that lasts. 


Red Cedar 


Semi-Solid Color 


{| == Common sense by the gallon 


ns 


If you believe 


in magic... 


DELIGHT 


Our weeke 


In Hastings on the 
Prices include 


A Bed and Breakfast 


Breakfast offering (1896) 
hospitality in Ё 


graciously appointed 
surroundings. Each 
room with a 

Lake view. 


620 South High Street 


Lake Cíty, Minnesota 55041 
(612) 345-2167 


b 
20 
Му 
LOWELL HOU SE 


A FINE & PRIVATE PLACE 
Old Frontenac, MN @ (612) 345-2111 


. 

LOWELL HOUSE B & B sits 
among the trees in the little village 
of Old Frontenac, two blocks from 
Lake Pepin. Just an hour and one 
half leisurely drive south of the Twin 
Cities. 


6 i" LOWELL HOUSE 
NL Va BED & BREAKFAST INN 


531 Wood St., Old Frontenac, MN 55026 
(612) 345-2111 


Is it feasible? 
By James Lammers 


If you've ever wondered whether de- 
velopment projects get built because 
the architect's rendering makes the pro- 
ject irresistible or because the *bottom 
line" makes sense, lay your wonders to 
rest. Speculative real estate projects 
proceed only after detailed market anal- 
ysis and feasibility studies have deter- 
mined the soundness of the project for 
investors and lenders. 

Architects are sometimes asked to 
determine the feasibility of a project. 
Though a detailed market study is be- 
yond the scope of our services, there is 
a quick way to determine if a project 
can pay for itself. Here is how it works. 

Suppose the client, AAA Develop- 
ment Co., wants to build a small office 
building to rent out. By calculating the 
income the building will produce, and 
subtracting the non-construction costs, 
you will be able to determine how much 
money per square foot is available for 
construction. 

AAA Development has found land 
in an excellent location for a price of 
$240,000. Similar buildings in the 
neighborhood rent for ten dollars a square 
foot, and your client wants to build 
24,000 square feet, so maximum yearly 
income would be roughly $240,000. 

But since vacancies do occur, a va- 
cancy allowance of five percent is sub- 
tracted from that number. In this case, 
the vacancy allowance would be 


practice 


$12,000. Yearly operating expenses 
such as management costs are also 
roughly calculated to be five percent of 
yearly income, so another $12,000 must 
be subtracted. The yearly income avail- 
able (known as Net Operating Income 
to the trade) would in this case be 
$240,000 minus $24,000, or $216,000. 

Unfortunately, things are not so sim- 
ple. Since money must be borrowed to 
build most projects, there are annual 
interest and principal costs. Most lend- 
ing institutions determine how much 
annual interest and principal a devel- 
oper can pay (affordable debt service) 
by dividing projected yearly income by 
1.15 (the coverage factor. AAA De- 
velopment Company's affordable debt 
service, then, is $187,826. 


A short cut 
to finding 
the bottom line 


The loan amount would be deter- 
mined by dividing the affordable debt 
service of $187,826 by the mortage 
constant of, say, 12.54 percent. The 
bank, then, would lend AAA Devel- 
opment $1,497,815. 

The yearly debt service must be sub- 
tracted from yearly income to find out 
cash flow. ($216,000 — 187,826 — 
$28,174) Capitalizing the cash flow, that 
is, dividing the cash flow by the ex- 
pected rate of return, gives the equity 


contribution. If $28,174 represents an 
expected retum of thirteen percent, then 
the equity contribution would be 
$216,123. 

Now you are ready to calculate a total 
project budget. Add together the two 
sources of income—the equity contri- 
bution of $216,123 and the loan amount 
of $1,497,815—and you have a grand 
total of $1,714,538 available for the 
project. 

The amount of money available for 
construction is what is left in the project 
budget after land has been purchased 
and “soft costs" have been subtracted. 
Soft costs include architectural and en- 
gineering fees, legal fees, financing 
costs, and all expenses which are not 
“bricks and mortar." With soft costs es- 
timated at $180,000 and land costs of 
$240,000, AAA Development must 
subtract $420,000 from the project 
budget of $1,714,538. $1,294,538 is 
available to build the building. 

Now comes the crucial calculation. 
With a construction budget of 
$1,294,538 and 24,000 square feet to 
construct, the cost per square foot will 
be $53.94. If a project of sufficient 
quality to generate the projected rents 
can be built for that cost, you've got a 
winner. Now, all you have to do is de- 
sign it. 

James 1. Lammers is vice-president of 
Hills Gilbertson Architects, Inc. and 
chairman of the MSAIA Publications 
Committee. He also teaches real estate 
development at the University of Min- 
nesota . 
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TAG 
BOLD LOOK 


OF 
KOHLER 


KOHLER 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ARE 


Baker Mfg. Company 
Minneapolis 


Bartley Supply Co. 
St. Cloud 
Brainerd 


Goodin Company 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth 
Detroit Lakes 


Graybow-Daniels Company 
Minneapolis 
Burnsville 
Maplewood 


Heles Supply Company 
Worthington 
Sioux Falls 


Wilson Supply Co. 
Albert Lea 
Mankato 


THE BOLD LOOK 


KOHLER 


The Thunder™ Grey of a rainstorm. The Tender™ Grey of dawn. Two beautiful new greys from Kohler. Let them 
bring strength or delicacy to your bath or powder room. To find out where and how, see the Yellow Pages for 
the local Kohler Showroom in your area, or send $2 to Kohler Co., Dept. AHO, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 


——Hmm 
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WGAS: YOUR BEST 
ENERGY VALUE" 


CUT HEATING 
COSTS WITH 
Magic-Pak . Ò 
HIGH TECH GAS 
SELF-CONTAINED 
UNITS. 


Shrink Installation Costs 


Contractors, developers and designers applaud the way 
the Magic-Pak single package units save time and money 
starting with the wall opening itself. Each opening is exactly 
the same size and saves approximately 63 standard bricks 
(9.7 sq. ft.), plus masonry costs 


The Magic-Pak trim cabinet measures just 28" x 48" x 29" 
Utility hook-ups are simple, since power, gas and low- 
voltage connections are mounted on the top of the outside 
of the cabinet. Magic-Pak completely self-contained units 
arrive on site completely pre-charged and pre-wired for 
fast, easy installation, and there's no need for chimneys or 
flues. Consider this: central systems require early release of 
heating and cooling equipment to the job site With 
Magic-Pak units delivery and installation can take place 
closer to actual occupancy, even after the carpets have 
been laid and the walls painted. The result? Real savings 
on construction financing costs 


Lower Operating Costs 


A new cooling chassis with higher energy efficiency ratings 
combined with electric pilot ignition and power venter give 
users a high tech, energy saving unit for both heating and 
cooling modes. Lower fuel costs all year ‘round, 
»Astonishingly Self-Contained eEasy to Install 
elncredibly Simple eEasy to Operate 
«Goes Through Walls Effortlessly eEasy to Maintain 
eOver 300,000 apartments, entrance foyers, process 
rooms, town homes, condominiums and offices use 
Magic-Pak units to help cut heating and cooling costs 


Magic-Paki\ 


Designed and manufactured by Magic Chef 
Air Conditioning 851 West Third Ave. * Columbus, OH 43212 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING 
& SUPPLY CORP. 
1750 THOMAS AVE. ST. PAUL, MN 55104 


(612) 646-7254 
Serving This Market Area Since 1939 


SIGN OF HE 


Ad Precision tile setting is a job for professionals. By 

TILE PRO awarding your contract to a tile contractor who 

employs union tile setters, you've engaged pro- 

fessionals whose job management experience and 

т skilled craftsmen will protect you from costly job 

failures. And over the life of your building will save 

you time and money. They'll provide tile surfaces of 

lasting beauty that help make your building more 

durable, fireproof and maintenance free. You want the 

job done right. So it makes sense to call on the pros— 
Union Tile Contractors and Craftsmen. 

International Masonry Institute 


(Tile Contractors Association of America and the 
International Union of Bricklayers and Allied Craftsmen) 


823 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
202/783-3908 


ERAMIC TILE CONTRACTOR 
FOR A|PROFESSIONAL 
INSTALLATION 


ТА CERAMIC: TILE INDUSTRY 


BODY BUILDS LIKE UNION CONTRACTORS AND PRO lé. 


SEXES GUILDSET 


NewBniteiy 


The revolutionary new 
white-on-black single-ply 
membrane from Carlisle. 
Two plys of dependable EPDM. 


Finally there's a white sheet you can 
count on for the kind of reliable 
performance you've come to expect 
from Carlisle. It's the first white sheet 
to meet our tough quality standards. 
Brite-Ply, the sheet that's white on top 
and black underneath 

EPDM gives Brite-Ply all the pliability 
and durability Carlisle systems have 
given you over the past 25 years. And 


the top white ply gives you all the 
aesthetic and energy advantages you 
look for in a white sheet. 

Brite-Ply is here now, from the 
company that brought you single-ply 
technology more than 25 years ago, 
Carlisle SynTec Systems. Call for the 
whole story. 800-233-0551. 

In PA, 800-932-4626. 
In Canada, 416-673-5557. 


Bite ы 74 


Aint. 


5500 Lincoln Drive, Suite 155, Edina, 
(61 ] ешр 935-9800— 


Division of Carlisle operan 


There is no equal. 


© 1987 Carlisle Corporation Carlisle SyriTec Systems 


Continuity versus 
change 


By Weiming Lu 


Editor's note: The American Institute of 
Architects has honored two Minnesotans 
with honorary memberships, Weiming 
Lu, Executive Director of Lowertown Re- 
development Corporation, and Frank 
Kacmarcik, Liturgical Designer. At a 
special luncheon of the Minnesota So- 
ciety of Architects on March 25, Weim- 
ing Lu discussed the inherent clash of 
the two cultures in his life—China and 
America. 


I am deeply touched by the honor 
you have given me today. I feel com- 
fortable when I am with architects. 

On this special occasion, 1 would 
like to share with you some private 
thoughts. You may not know that my 
father was an architect in China. He 
grew up in China, went to Paris to study, 
and returned to China as a practitioner, 
writer and teacher of architecture. 

It was my father who first showed me 
the beauty of Falling Water by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. In his mind, that build- 
ing symbolized the ideal way in which 
“man and nature may become one.” To 
my father, it summarized what Taoism 
is all about. 

My father also taught me the impor- 
tance of city design. He felt that it is 
not enough to merely design good build- 
ings—even though that in itself is a 
difficult job. He felt architects should 
seek a proper relationship between 
buildings and their surroundings. My 
interests in city design obviously grew 
from his encouragement. 

As a person who has spent nearly 
one half of my life in China, and the 
other half in America, I know that I am 
a product of two cultures that do not 
always dwell together harmoniously. It 
is a constant personal challenge to find 
reconciliation of the conflicts between 


opinion 


the two cultures. 

Generally, Chinese culture stresses 
continuity. American culture calls for 
change. Chinese culture values mod- 
esty. In America, this may be misun- 
derstood and mistaken as a lack of re- 
solve. Chinese are too patient. They 
often postpone change, with the result 
that stagnation sets in, and only a major 
revolution can bring about the changes 
that are necessary. 

In contrast, Americans are not pa- 
tient enough. They react to events too 
quickly and act too soon. One can’t 
deny the excitement of change. How- 
ever, the result, in many instances, can 
be instability and social cost. 

Within me are the two opposite forces 
of continuity and change. They are in 
a constant tug-of-war. As I grow older, 
and as 1 go through the never ending 
process of reconciling these values, I 
am better able to find a balance be- 
tween the two forces. 

I believe in cities, as in life, when 
there is continuity without change, there 
is a danger that stagnation and deteri- 
oration can set in. 

On the other hand, if there is con- 
stant change without continuity, there 
is a strong possibility that instability 
and uncertainty will prevail. 

Bringing together these two points, 
I believe that in city development, as 
in life one must strive for both change 
and continuity. Change that permits re- 
newal and maintains some continuity 
with the past should be encouraged. 

There is something to be leamed from 
Chinese landscape painting. Through 
more than a thousand years of history, 
it has projected continuous renewal and 
reinterpretation of the past. Rather than 
destroying the past, it acknowledges 
precedent as a basis for new creation. 
James Cahill, a noted authority on 
Chinese art said, “All great art must 
live with some constraints.” I believe 
that in city design one can leam some- 
thing from such historic experiences. 

We don't need to destroy а neigh- 


borhood before renewing it. At the same 
time, we shouldn’t protect a neighbor- 
hood and exclude change. The chal- 
lenge lies in how to foster change in a 
neighborhood without destroying its 
character. 

While visiting China last year, I found 
the ancient city of Beijing undergoing 
rapid changes. More hotels were being 
built, including a mirrored glass Hyatt 
Regency in the midst of a courtyard 
house neighborhood. There was great 
visual incongruity. 

In contrast to these commercial ven- 
tures, I.M. Pei was asked to design a 
new hotel. He did not choose to build 
a skyscaper in the middle of the ancient 
city. He chose Fragrance Hill in the 
western suburb. He did considerable 
study of vernacular architecture in China. 
He reflected upon the classic Chinese 
Garden in Sochou. The result was the 
Fragrance Hill Hotel. 

Though there are different opinions 
as to the success of his design, it was 
nevertheless a thoughtful attempt to pay 
respect to the tradition of Chinese ar- 
chitecture. It is not an imitation of the 
past, yet it finds its roots in the past. 
Most of all it is at the same time very 
much a modem building. Some even 
suggest it is a Pei Post Modern. Fra- 
grance Hill illustrates, to some extent, 
my idea of change with continuity. 

St. Paul is a city of distinctive char- 
acter. The grandeur of the State Cap- 
itol, the majesty of Summit Avenue, the 
history of Lowertown and the beauty of 
the Mississippi Gorge set St. Paul apart 
from other cities. 

Every time I go to the State Capitol, 
Pm inspired by Cass Gilbert’s design. 
Or, as I visit the Science Museum, Tm 
absorbed by its sophisticated spatial ar- 
ticulation. 

As we rebuild Lowertown, renew 
downtown and inner city neighbor- 
hoods, it is my hope that we seek the 
best that contemporary architecture has 
to offer, yet not ignore the city's dis- 
tinctive past. 
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Roof Windows 


oth VELUX roof windows and skylights can make an 
important contribution to the beauty of your home 
Both bring in warming solar en- 
ergy and provide a dramatic and 
exciting feeling of openness and light. 
Both create imaginative new solutions to 
adding rooms and saving money. Both are 
surprisingly inexpensive, especially when 
you consider all their benefits. 
The differences are straightfor- 
ward. A roof window opens and pivots so 
both glass surfaces can be cleaned from in- 
side. A skylight does not pivot for clean- 
ing. Roof windows are ideal in easy to reach applications. Sky- 
lights are an excellent choice for overhead applications. All 
VELUX models have optional sunscreening accessories which 
are easy to operate with simple manual or remote controls 
There are other facts about VELUX roof windows and 


Skylights 


skylights which are even more important to you — their quality 
construction will provide performance and satisfaction for years 
to come. Only VELUX roof windows and skylights will make 
the reality of a light-filled home as wonderful as the dream. 
They re designed for problem-free reliability, backed by our 
record of customer recommendation and repeat business. You'll 
never regret the day you chose VELUX roof windows or sky- 
lights to increase the value and livability of your home 

See all the possibilities for yourself. Ask for our FREE 
28 page color brochure. Send this coupon and we'll send your 
copy along with pricing information and a list of VELUX 
dealers in your area. 


Е LU | The world leader 
in roof windows and skylights. 


Mail this coupon. We'll send you a free copy of 
Тһе Complete Guide to Roof Windows and 
Skylights)’ and a price list within 24 hours 


VELUX-AMERICA INC 
2501 Allan Dr. 
Elk Grove Village, 11. 60007 


1-800-942-7828 (in IL) 
1-800-323-8336 (outside IL) 
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FREE 28 page full color brochure 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


editorial 


A place for place-makers The times are ripe for change. For too 


long, the School of Architecture and Landscape Architecture at the 
University of Minnesota has been a house divided unto itself. One 
school in name, it has been split physically. Architecture students and 
faculty learn and teach on the Minneapolis campus, landscape archi- 
tecture students and faculty on the St. Paul campus. The Mississippi 
River lies between them; it is more than a metaphorical gap. To talk 
to each other, faculty must travel by car or bus. Students meet each 
other only in joint classes. The wages are paid later, when professional 
contacts across disciplines are weak. Interchange has been stifled, to 
the detriment of us all. 

Change is afoot. This May the Minnesota State Legislature allo- 
cated $707,000 for the design of an addition to the present School of 
Architecture that would, among other things, house the landscape ar- 
chitecture faculty. Head of the school Harrison Fraker is proposing to 
select the architect through an open competition run by the State De- 
signer Selection Board. Future funding for the 63,000-square-foot ad- 
dition will rely on action by the next session of the legislature. 

In the meantime, the school is working to encourage interaction. 
Joint studios and collaborative research are bringing students and fac- 
ulty together. The new Urban Design Center will be a crucible of 
interchange. 

But ultimately only a physical habitat can create the habit of 
professional interaction. And the need for educational proximity with 
architects is as urgent for interior designers as it is for landscape 
architects and urban designers. The School of Architecture is expand- 
ing. Perhaps, instead, it should be restructured as a school of design. 
For the professions founded on the importance of place, one place must 
be found. 


shin 


Linda Mack 
Editor 
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By Arlene Louton 


Overlooking Lake Superior in the town 
of Ashland on Wisconsin's northern coast 
stands the Hotel Chequamegon, de- 
signed in the grand tradition of turn-of- 
the-century hotels. This is Ashland's 
second Hotel Chequamegon and like its 
predecessor that debuted 100 years ago, 
it derives its name from the Chippewa 
word shugauwaumekong, a narrow strip 
of land running into a body of water. 

When the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
road financed the original hotel, which 
opened in 1877, Ashland was a trans- 
portation hub for lumbering, quarrying 
and mining industries. In summer, 
throngs of tourists boarded northbound 
passenger trains heading for elegant 
lodging and cosmopolitan dining beside 
Lake Superior. Celebrities such as John 
D. Rockefeller, William Cullen Bryant 
and Marshall Field were among the 
guests. Until it was damaged by fire in 
1904, the Hotel Chequamegon re- 
mained an Ashland showplace. 

Donald Smith and John Slaby, co- 
owners of the new hotel, wanted the 
second Chequamegon to be as much a 
community centerpiece as its forerun- 
ner. General partners in Waterfront In- 
vestment Associates, these Wisconsin 
natives lake pride in their region's his- 
toric and architectural past. 

In downtown Ashland, brownstone 
buildings listed on the National Reg- 
ister of Historie Places stand as re- 
minders of the days when local quarries 
yielded the prized rose-tinted stone. And 
Ashland's coast recalls the time when 
ore carriers stopped to take on iron from 
nearby mines. Commercial shipping, 
quarrying and mining are now gone. In 
their place modern industries and a 
growing tourist trade are giving rise to 
an Ashland building revival. 

Smith and Slaby, hoping their $2.5 
million, 64-room hotel would reflect 
Ashland's architectural heritage, hired 
Arvid Elness Architects, Minneapolis, 
to design the new hotel. The firm, known 
for its renovation of Butler Square and 


other Minneapolis warehouses, has long 
experience in preserving a dialogue with 
the architectural past. 

In the preliminary stages, LaVerne 
Hanson Jr., project manager and de- 
signer, studied photographs of the orig- 
inal hotel as well as other grand resorts. 
He borrowed traditional idioms—stark 


Photos: Franz Hall 


With verandas, bay windows and 
gazebos, the Hotel Chequame- 
gon (opposite) takes full advan- 

tage of its location on the shores 

of Lake Superior in Ashland, Wis- 
consin. Though it looks like a res- 
toration, the hotel is a totally new 
building firmly steeped in the tra- 
dition of resort architecture. Inside 

(above), this connection with the 

past is even more direct. The 
wood used in the reception lobby 
was salvaged from nearby ore- 
docks. The front entry (below) 
welcomes visitors with a porte 
cochere, whose hipped-roof is re- 
peated in roof forms above. 
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Taking its place where 
land runs into water 


Generous turrets (opposite) house 
deluxe suites with whirlpool baths 
on the upper three floors. The for- 
mal dining room, Fifield's, occu- 
pies the lower level of the western 
turret; the swimming pool takes 
advantage of the eastern turret. 
The centerpiece of a major water- 
front redevelopment, the Hotel 
Chequamegon will be tied to a 
25-slip marina by a boardwalk 
marked by look-out gazebos. The 
landscape design is by Kerr, 
Thorson and Co. of Minneapolis 
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white horizontal clapboard, turrets, 
dormers, cupolas, verandas, festive- 
colored canvas awnings and banners. 

The challenge was not so much to 
capture the splendor of 19th century 
architecture but to wedge the hotel onto 
a difficult site. The first Hotel Chequa- 
megon meandered over spacious 
grounds. The new hotel, however, sits 
a block away atop a steep bluff—the 
architectural statement, then, had to be 
compressed and concise. 

Hanson took the architectural trade- 
mark of the original hotel—a pagoda- 
like roof rising to a cupola—and adapted 
it to the new Chequamegon. But while 
this distinctive roof marked the corner 
of the old hotel, on the new hotel it is 
centered to mark the entry and rein- 
force the building’s symmetry. 

“The exterior and interior of a build- 
ing have to go hand-in-hand,” Hanson 
observes, and the interior of the Che- 
quamegon carries through the feeling 
of tradition established on the exterior. 
Sue McCue of Past and Present chose 
furnishings and wallcoverings to rein- 
force that spirit. 

The expansive lobby boasts a carved 
antique registration desk and a colon- 
naded staircase made of wood salvaged 
from a nearby ore-dock. 

The staircase descends to a lower 
level of public rooms—a formal dining 
room, conference rooms, and а bar 
named after Ashland's famous fron- 
tiers-day Madam, Molly Cooper. 

The main floor extends behind the 
registration desk into a parlor that over- 
looks Lake Superior. The decor, from 
the wallpaper to the carved wood-framed 
fireplace, is strictly Victorian. Guest 
rooms on the upper two floors continue 
the Victorian theme. 

The lakeside of the Hotel Chequa- 
megon opens to a marina that Ashland 
is completing as part of its waterfront 
development program, which also in- 
cludes a city park with hiking paths. A 
new convention center downtown will 
compliment the hotel. 

With the opening of the Hotel Che- 
quamegon, Ashland's revival has taken 
a fortuitous turn. New architecture has 
reinforced a tradition of fine old build- 
ings. 


Arlene Louton is a Minneapolis-based 
free-lance writer. 


From turrets to verandas, 
fashioned on old-fashioned principles 


Tradition at its best, the Hotel 
Chequamegon (above) may be 
one case where the new version 
is better than the old (opposite, 
top). Its white clapboard siding, 
green roofs, and Victorian details 
will be enlivened by yellow awn- 
ings. "We intentionally kept the 
building simple," says project de- 
signer LaVerne Hanson, "to let 
color соте from the people and 
activity." The first floor (see plan 
right) combines private rooms 
and public spaces, such as 
Grandma Ludag's, an informal 
eating spot, and the Northland 
Parlor, behind the registration 
desk. On the lower level are Fi- 
field's, a formal restaurant, and 
Molly Cooper's bar, a swimming 
pool, exercise room and banquet 
rooms. Guest rooms of three 
Sizes accommodate business- 
men, tourists, and families 
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The Victorian-style Northland Par- 
lor (right) is available for guests or 
community gatherings. It opens 
onto the veranda overlooking the 
lake. One level down, Molly 
Cooper's bar (below) exits directly 
onto the promenade deck. 
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Photo: Dav 
The scarred landscape of northeastern 
is an unlikely 


flatland 
rendered into valleys and hills by the 


Minnesota’s iron rang 
tourist lure. This is original 
mining rigs that traversed the region 
when ore was discovered in the 1880s. 
The rusty hills of mining waste and 
flooded lakes of abandoned digs stand 
as monuments to the thousands of im- 
migrants—the Swedes and Germans and 
Poles and Czechs, the impoverished of 
eastern and upper Europe—who came 
for a better life in Minnesota, a land 
where streets were paved of iron. 


As the mines remained active, so did 


the towns scattered throughout thi 

cuitous 100-mile-plus stretch of upper 
Minnesota. Along the main streets, in 
the pubs and markets and shops and 
the mines themselves, Europe’s culture 
thrived in a motley melding of old world 


tongues. But as the mines began to close 


and the companies pulled out, the 


scarred earth became a symbol of pov- 
erty and abandonment. 

For Bob Scott, director of Ironworld, 
an interpretive center and entertain- 
ment complex in Chisholm dedicated 
to the mining industry, the failing econ- 
omy threatened to bury the living hi 


tory of the range. 
*Rather than looking at the scarred 
earth as a nagging reminder of the eco- 
nomically troubled range, Ironworld uses 
these open pils as an opportunity to tell 
the story of the regional geology and the 
says Scott. 


“The story of the range was fading be- 
У gi g 


people who immigrated here; 


cause the older immigrants were dying 
and younger adults were turning their 
backs on the region.” 

Scott has been involved in preserving 
the legacy of the range since the late 
1960s. Then-state senator Rudy Per- 
pich, whose father was a miner, initi- 


ated plans to study the possibility of 


building an interpretive center in the 

gion. A committee of six, which in- 
cluded Bill Moser of Architectural Re- 
sources, Scott, who worked in the plan- 
ning department at Architectural 
Resources, and Perpich, discussed the 
various issues an interpretive center 
should address—education, geology, 
history, entertainment. The center would 
become an educational outpost as well 
as a historical museum for a region that 
fed the state's economy for nearly 100 
years. The state funded construction of 
the Iron Range Interpretative Center in 


Evocative of the mining and eth- 

nic heritage of Minnesota's Iron 

Range, Ironworld (above and left) 
from the torn land. On the 


where visitors exhibits, 
to tapes chronicling miners' lives 
and overlook the former pits. The 
roof cranes of the amphitheater 
visible on the left recall mining 
A rail system encircling Iron 
d tai passengers on a 2.3 
e trip of the Pillsbury mine. 
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Performances played in 
a former mining pit 
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The amphitheater (left), designed 
by Damberg, Scott, Peck & 
Booker, Duluth, utilizes a 300-foot 
deep pit for seating. The berm, 
which serves as extra seating for 


carrying into the rest of the park 
The theater is designed for 
acoustical reinforcement, but the 
wooden ceiling and solid back- 
stage walls enforce sound quality 
The roof is reinforced by the steel 
and concrete suspension cranes 
and cables, leaving stage site- 
lines clear (right). А three-inch 
layer of sand and gravel on the 
roof lends support 


The amphitheater has a 3,000 
square-foot stage and 2,500 
square-foot backstage. The roof 
(perforated line in plan) shelters 
approximately half the seating, 
which has nearly twice the leg 
room found in typical theaters 
Says Darryl Booker, “We left seats 
in the sun because we wanted to 
maintain the outdoor site. Con 
cert-goers should always be 
aware of being outdoors." 


Photos: David Sal 


1974 through the Iron Range Resource 
and Rehabilitation Board. 
Architectural Resources of Duluth 
designed the structure while Joseph 
Wetzel of Boston handled the exhibits. 


In a two-level museum, audio/visual 


displays enable visitors to experience 
vicariously the miners' stories. Spirited 
back to the turn-of-the-century, visitors 
watch the immigrants approach Ellis 
Island, learn about the history of min- 
ing and study the range's geology. Nearly 
600 hours of tapes in which the miners 
chronicle their lives provide an oral his- 
tory of this ethnically diverse region. 


Adjacent to the interpretive center is 
a research facility, in which residents 
can trace their family geneology through 
a backlog of local newspapers, immi- 
gration records and naturalization files. 

By the early 1980s special events 
and festivals had become popular at- 
tractions at the facility. Minnesota eth- 
nic days became an annual event while 
outdoor concerts and plays begged for 
facilities a cut above the asphalt park- 
ing lots that surrounded the original two 
buildings. 

In 1982 the Iron Range Research 
and Rehabilitation Board decided to 


expand by adding an amphitheater, pe- 
destrian pathways and lands aped SF aces 
for performing arts. The parking lots 
were shifted outside the complex. 

The board commissioned landscape 
architects Martin and Pitz, Minneapo- 
lis, to design outdoor spaces for various 
summer events. Damberg, Scott, Peck 
& Booker of Duluth designed the am- 
phitheater, and Architectural Re- 
sources of Duluth designed the new 
administration/orientation building. 

The resulting festival park, a $10 
million expansion on approximately 100 
acres, includes a two-level plaza with 
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David Salmela 


A welding of ethnic history, 
mining lore and music 


the original parking lot converted to a 
circular “festival place” for outdoor per- 
forming arts. 

Martin and Pitz excavated the land 
to provide for two ponds connected on 
either side of the festival place by a 
winding river. Other features include a 
gazebo on an island and a cedar lookout 
that surveys the mines. The Avenue of 
Nations, where ethnic foods are served 
in shingle-style huts, runs parallel to 
the interpretive and research centers. 
From here visitors step to the lower plaza 
leading to the amphitheater. 

The amphitheater drops below grade 
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in a 300-foot deep mine pit, part of the 
Mesabi Iron Ore Range. Bec: 


use И is 


below grade, the stage remains invisi- 
ble from the plaza until concert-goers 


ss through the admiss 


рг ion gates. Seat- 
ing approximately 1,500 in stationary 


seats and 1,500 along the slopes, the 


theater draws on mining imagery. The 
steel-frame roof, which shields half the 
seating, is suspended from cranes, a 
recollection of mining rigs. 

Since its opening in expanded form 
last summer, Ironworld has provided 
entertainment for tourists and residents 
alike. Billings ranging from Doc Sev- 


erson to the Minnesota Orchestra have 
performed in the amphitheater. The 
complex has averaged 1,000 visitors 
daily, 6,000 on weekends, and brought 
in $7.8 million. Eighty-two percent of 
last years tourists were from outside the 
range, and the majority said Ironworld 
was the primary draw. 
As entertainment and education, 
Ironworld helps preserve a vital part of 
the 
cally 
linked. Ironworld tells the story of the 
immigrants who scoured the northem 
flatlands to find a better life. ЕК. 


Minnesota's past. On the range 


people and the land are intrin 


The Interpretative Center building 
(right), designed by Architectural 
Resources of Duluth and Hibbing, 
formed the original core of the 
complex and still remains at its 
heart. Inside, a series of audio 
visual presentations convey the 
history of the immigrants and the 
life of mining. The two-level park 
(opposite) was a former parking 
lot. Martin & Pitz of Minneapolis 
landscaped it to include ponds 
rivers, plantings and a lookout 


The triangular orientation or 
information building (left), also 
designed by Architectural 
Resources of Duluth and Hibbing 
is part of the most recent 
expansion at Ironworld. The 
Research Center is connected to 
the Interpretative Center by a 
corridor (see site plan). Festival 
Place is the old parking lot now a 
circular grass stage for 
performances. The amphitheater 
is at the far left. A future exhibit 
hall is planned on the opposite 
side of the park next to the 
energy building. 
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The looming presence of 


James J. Hill 


Inside a house that was more than home 


E IN 
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Photography by Bob Firth/Firth Photo Bank 
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A National Historic Landmark, the 
James J. Hill House (above) dom- 
inated the eastern terminus of St. 
Paul's Summit Avenue when it 
was completed in 1891. Its im- 
posing stone exterior, designed 
by Peabody, Stearns and Furber 
of Boston, is reflected in an inte- 
rior of grand spaces, rich wood, 
and elaborate details, carried out 
by Irving and Casson. Among the 
32 rooms is the art gallery (oppo 
site), which Hill used for entertain- 
ing as well as for exhibits of his 
arnbitious art collection. The or- 
gan was sent from Boston after 
the house was built and just fit 
The fabric canopy under the sky- 
light shields art from too much 
natural light. From the upstairs 
hall (left) the floral design of the 
stained glass windows blends 
with the intricately carved wood- 
work. The heating grills and hard- 
ware in each room have their own 
design and finish. The gallery's 
grill (below, left) is silver-plated 
with antique silver finish. The 
stained glass window (below, 
middle) is in the downstairs hall. 
Stone arches (below) at the back 
of the house recall Minneapolis' 
Stone Arch Bridge, which carried 
Hill's railroad across the Missis- 
sippi River to the Great North- 
west. 
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In the dining room (right), Irving 
and Casson blended Art Nou 
au, Moorish and Celtic forms to 
create a powerful argument for 
the integration of furnishings and 
interior. The pattern in the chair 
backs (below, right) matches the 
woodwork (below, left), fireplace 
molding and border. The silver 
plated light fixtures (top) were re 
fabricated to the original designs 
they are actual gas lights. When 
the leather panels on the wall did 
not meet Hill's expectations, he 
shipped them back east lo have 
another color added 
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A powerful argument for 
the fusing of furnishings and decor 


The alcove (left) with its mosaic 
fireplace provided a relatively inti 
mate space for guests off the 
100-foot long main hall down- 
stairs. The fragment of hand- 
made Oriental carpet shows how 
it tied together the color scheme 
of robin's egg blue ceiling and 
salmon pink walls. The wood- 
work—both fanciful and elegant. 
was Carved by mastercarver lan 
Kirchmayer, who left his initials in 
the wood. 


Light, crystal and gold 
make a room for music 
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It is unclear if anyone ever mistook the 
James J. Hill house for a train station, 
but it could have happened. This 
brooding pile of sandstone on St. Paul's 
Summit Avenue acted as more than a 
family home; it was an institution. 

Its owner, railroad magnate James J. 
Hill, grew with the young city's eco- 
nomic life, from his arrival in 1856 to 
his death in 1916. His Great Northem 
Railway had opened up the Northwest. 
His house, built in the Richardsonian 
Romanesque style between 1888 and 
1891, commanded Summit Hill. Across 
the street rose the St. Paul Cathedral. 

Architect Foster Dunwiddie of Miller- 
Dunwiddie, Minneapolis, has recently 
restored the Hill House for the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. The massive 
front doors which once opened to gov- 
emors and railroad men now open to 
the public. Inside, the very walls seem 
lo speak. 

That was the historical society's goal 
in acquiring the house in 1978 from the 
Archdiocese of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, to whom it had passed when the 
Hill family moved out in 1925. Unable 
to refurnish the 36,000-square-foot 
mansion in authentic style, the society 
decided to restore it not as an interior 
design period piece but as a setting for 
the people who lived there. 

“It was important to do an interpre- 
tive plan before the restoration," ex- 
plains Betsy Doermann, administrator 
of the Hill House. “We knew we wanted 
to present the ‘who’ of the house—James 
J. Hill and the world he lived in. We 
wanted to explain the technical systems 
that ran the house. And we wanted to 
tell the upstairs-downstairs story of the 
people—servants and masters alike. 
With these goals in mind, we made 
decisions about what to restore and how 
to restore it.” 

First, of course, came the necessi- 
ties—stabilizing the exterior and mak- 
ing it watertight, providing handi- 
capped access, installing a security 
system and new plumbing and me- 
chanical systems, and complete rewir- 
ing. Each of these necessities became 
a complicated task. 

Tuckpointing, for instance, had to 
match the original tinted mortar which 
varied in color because it was hand- 
mixed and done over time. Different 
facades called for different colors. 

The keystone on the porte cochere 


had slipped an inch and a half. Work- 
ers took down the porte cochere stone 
by stone and rebuilt it. 

Electrical wires were buried directly 
in the walls without any cable—like 
many of the house's systems innovative 
for its time. А hundred years later, the 
wires had to be pried from the walls 
and put into cable. “To rewire, we 
couldn't just squiggle new wires through 
the masonry walls,” says Dunwiddie. 
“We had to draw exactly where they 
would go.” Rewiring and restoring or 
reproducing original light fixtures took 
about a quarter of the $2.3 million 
budget. 

Spatial needs determined other proj- 
ects. With the help of a space analysis 
by planning consultants Dober Asso- 
ciates, the historical society decided to 
make the house a multi-use facility, 
available for public programs and oc- 
casional receptions. 

The music room would be used for 
lectures and live musical programs, so 
a broadcast and public address system 
was installed. Exhibits would be 
mounted in the art gallery, so a so- 
phisticated climate control and security 
system was required. A catering kitchen 
was needed, so the butler's pantry was 
both restored and made functional. 

Though accommodating these nec- 
essary changes was a puzzle in itself, 
restoring the house to its original phys- 
ical condition became high intrigue. 

Architects Peabody, Stearns, and 
Furber of Boston had designed the house, 
both interior and exterior. But Hill had 
fired the firm when a decorative stone 
detail was executed over his veto. He 
asked a half dozen other firms including 
Frank Furness, and Tiffany to develop 
interior plans for the house, at that point 
an unfinished shell. Irving and Casson 
of Boston were chosen, but their draw- 
ings have not been found. 

For documentation, then, Dunwid- 
die and the historical society had the 
house in its existing condition, mem- 
ories of family members and former 
servants, and reams of invoices and 
vouchers fastidiously kept by Hill. *He 
ran the house like he ran the railroad,” 
says Dunwiddie. “Не kept track of 
everything, and he wanted every pen- 
ny's worth." 

Minnesota Historical Society re- 
searcher Mark Haidet acted as sleuth 
in the Hill papers; consultant Ellen Ro- 


senthal developed a furnishings plan 
that would support the interpretive goals. 
"Any question would set us off in a 
whole new direction,” says Doermann. 

For instance, to reconstruct the ceil- 
ing canopy in the art gallery, holes in 
the skylight where rods had suspended 
the canopy remained as the only phys- 
ical evidence. But Hill's invoices told 
how many light bulbs were ordered, the 
length of the polished aluminum re- 
flectors, and how many yards of serge 
fabric were used for the movable can- 
opy. With that data and photographs of 
similar structures of the period, Dun- 
widdie redesigned the canopy. 

Woodwork was repaired and refin- 
ished. Heating grates were replated. In 
the dining room, the gilt ceiling was 
washed and patched, the woodwork 
cleaned with Q-tips. 

John Bowditch of the Henry Ford 
Museum consulted on lighting. Light 
fixtures were repaired or refabricated to 
original designs, even to the point of 
installing Welsbach burners circa 1895 
in the gas/electric combination lights in 
the library. “Since we were explaining 
the technical systems to visitors, it was 
important to show them how gas lights 
worked," says Doermann. 

To that same end, the servants’ bal- 
iwick in the fourteen-room basement 
was totally restored. With converted gas 
light fixtures lining the fifteen-foot-wide 
marble-tiled hall, it is as impressive as 
the upstairs, but more human. One can 
imagine the servants in the laundry room 
hanging wash on the cypress drying 
racks, or stoking the huge coal fires in 
the locomotive-size boilers refabricated 
by the Bigelow Company of Connecticut 
from original specifications. 

Bedrooms on the upper floors also 
bring the house down to human scale. 
Here the nine Hill children had their 
suites—girls in the west wing on the 
second floor; boys above on the third 
floor. *Doing the house vertically rather 
than just restoring the main floor made 
efficient use of the mechanical sys- 
tems," says Doermann. 

Family home, social institution, and 
architectural landmark, the James J. 
Hill House has lent its forbidding pres- 
ence to the St. Paul landscape for nearly 
a century. With its doors open and its 
interior revealed, the house may be less 
forbidding; it is no less mysterious. 

L.M. 


While most of the house is deco- 
rated in the heavy wood and dark 
colors of the Renaissance Revival, 
the music room (opposite) is one 
of two light rooms. The chandelier 
of Czechoslovakian crystal 
(above) was refabricated to 
match originals from New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, ten of which 
remained in the house. A week- 
long film paint analysis by Robert 
Furhoff of Chicago determined 
the sequence of color and the lo- 
cation of highlighting (below). 
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The odyssey of a bridge 


An essay in steel 
floats downstream 


By Bill Beyer 


At one time above Minneapolis' St. An- 
thony Falls four steel truss bridges 
spanned the Mississippi River. The 
Camden, Plymouth, Broadway and 
Lowry bridges carried their trusses above 
their roadbeds, embracing cross-river 
traffic in steel latticework while knitting 
together North and Northeast Minne- 
apolis. Below the falls the river washed 
through a deep gorge, allowing streets 
on either side to be linked by bridges 
with massive piers or arches reaching 
down to the river floor. Above the falls 
there is no gorge, and the four bridges 
had to carry their structure up high to 
avoid encumbering river navigation. 
The Camden and Plymouth bridges. 
both aged structures, are gone now, re- 
placed by the kind of bland, modem 
bridges made possible by high strength 
steel and advanced engineering. Broad- 
way, at almost 100 years old, is cur- 
rently being replaced. Lowry, although 
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relatively young at 30, will ultimately 
yield to the demands of rust and in- 
creased traffic that doomed its com- 


panions. 

Camden and Plymouth were prosaic 
examples of the steel truss bridge. Plain 
workhorses, they were worn and totter- 
ing and ready to be retired. Lowry, still 
young, wide and husky, may outlast 
expectations even though continued 
maintenance is expensive. Its brawny 
spans, reflecting local ethnic stability 
and pride, will continue to muscle across 
the river for the near future. 

The Broadway Bridge, begun in 1887 
and opened in 1889, was always the 
most flamboyant of the group. It was a 
decorated bridge, designed with a stud- 
ied sense of proportion and a richness 
of detail. The elegance and lightness of 
its four "Pratt" truss spans made it ap- 
pear to leap across the river. An exact 
contemporary of the Eiffel Tower, the 
Broadway Bridge expressed the exu- 
berance of its time and the seemingly 


The Broadway Bridge's east and 
west portals celebrated the act of 
passage over the river and 
through the bridge. Plaques at 
both bridgeheads announced the 
structure's heritage: 1887; Built by 
King Iron Bridge Co.; Cleveland, 
O.; Andrew Rinker, City Engineer. 


endless possibilities of designing with 
steel. 

Advanced age and the inherent 
maintenance difficulties of its truss form 
and high-carbon steel tendons made its 
eventual demise inevitable, and it was 
duly slated for replacement in the early 
1980s. Thanks, however, to the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act of 1966, 
this most interesting and elegant of the 
four steel truss bridges was not de- 
stroyed but rather sent on an odyssey. 

Because the Broadway Bridge had 
been deemed eligible for inclusion on 
the National Register of Historic Places, 
and because federal funds were in- 
volved in its replacement, a study of 
the historic impact of destroying the 
bridge was mandated. The Preliminary 
Case Report and Section 4(f) Statement 
prepared by the design engineers for 
the proposed new bridge thoroughly 
documented the original bridge's his- 
tory and concluded, in part, that “The 
significance of the bridge is based on 


its many years of transportation ser- 
vice." (Which was like saying that Babe 
Ruth made it to the Hall of Fame be- 
cause he played in the majors for 22 


years.) 

In a June 11, 1981 letter to the bridge 
engineers from the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society, Russell Fridley set matters 
straight: "Because an important aspect 
of the Broadway Bridg al sig- 
nificance is based on its aesthetic value, 


s histori 


it is our opinion that reuse of one of 


the spans or portals would be a partic- 
ularly appropriate consideration if dem- 
olition is necessary." 

The special beauty of this bridge had 
finally been given recognition, and after 
another year and a half of bureaucratic 
waltzing, a Memorandum of Agreement 
was signed by the Federal Highway 
Administration and the Minnesota His- 
toric Preservation Office stipulating that 
one of the four spans was to be reused 
downriver to link Nicollet Island and 
historic Main Street. 


The builder of the new bridge was 


to be responsible for the relocation of 


one 200-foot truss of the old bridge and 
was given the choice of disassembling 
it for the trip or moving it whole. Al- 
though moving an object the size of 
twenty racquetball courts may seem in- 
timidating, the bridge contractor chose 
to do so, rather than moving it in pieces. 
Floating the span a mile and a quarter 
downriver must have looked easy. 
Last summer, amid attendant media 
hoopla, the span was launched. Though 
the operation was meticulously planned 
and the route thoroughly surveyed, an 
uncharted obstruction at the edge of the 
channel caused the Broadway truss to 
become stuck under the railroad bridge 


between Nicollet Island and downtown 
Minneapolis. The temporary incongru- 
ity of a bridge stuck under another bridge 
was resolved and after several days 25 


percent of the Broadway Bridge. 
of its ornament and perhap 


stripped 
its pride, 


was beached on the southeast shore of 


Installed between Main Street and 
Nicollet Island on the Minneapolis 
riverfront, the surviving span will 
probably serve for another cen- 
tury. Here, more pedestrians will 
be exposed to the richness and 
clarity of this essay in steel con 
struction 


Nicollet Island to spend the winter. 
Early this spring the truss was hauled 
across the island to be deposited atop 
teel beam substructure spanning 
the channel in front of Riverplace. Be- 
cause of the uneven quality of its high- 
carbon steel, the truss will serve no 
structural purpose in carrying the loads 
of pedestrians, autos, and perhaps trol- 
leys that will pass through its crystalline 
framework—the hefty new beams be- 
low will do the work. Renamed the Mar- 
ion Street Bridge, reconditioned, and 
reduced, finally, to an ironically dec- 
orative role after 100 years of structural 


anew 


service, one segment of the Broadway 
Bridge has found a new home. The spe- 
cial beauty and grace of its delicate 
trusses can only enhance a revitalized 
Mississippi riverfront. 


Bill Beyer, a contributing editor to 
AM, is a partner with the Stageberg 
Partners and member of the MSAIA 
Publications Committee. 
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Carson Ahlman's two-faced de- 
sign (above) brings together the 
and the rustic, the geome. 
e and a triangle. 
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Ken Krayer Jr's delicate welding 
of painted metal anchored on 
rock (above) pays ode to an oil 
rig. Easy to read, the spiral face 
swirls for seconds, the triangle 
marks the hour, the circle the 
minute. Although made of paper 
Brandon Sigrest's clock (below) is 
far from disposable. The hanging 
cone swings to mark the seconds 
as the jagged edge on the blue 
cone ticks off minutes. The red 
cone moves around the larger 
blue cone to note hours. The 
globe holds the טוא‎ clock 
positon. 


What time is it? One hundred and eleven design- 
ers, architects, artists and students answered that 
question with futuristic, conceptual and sometimes 
puzzling designs for telling time. Prompted by the 
Post-Post Modern Clock Competition sponsored by 
Metropolis Furnishings and the Minnesota Chapter 
ofthe Industrial Designers Society, this year's entries 
brought new meanings, metaphors and mecha- 
nisms to clock design. Jurors Bruce Rubin of Rubin 
Cordaro;Design, Bernard Jacob of Bernard Jacob 


of Smart Design, New York City, selected winners 


'diverse 
and creative collection? A sampling provides 
such eclectic visual delights as 40 make us all 
clock-watchers. Photography by George Heinrich. 


from what juror Rubin described ава 


More of the next century than this 
Bruce Carlson's plexiglass and 
wire clock (above) makes a 
sculptural statement. Without 
hours and seconds, this clock's 
extended wire arm gives time to 
the minute. The sands of time 
have been encapsulated by John 
Gianfagna (below left). Seconds 
are traced in the sand as two 
black pins, one for hours and the 
other for minutes, move around 
the clock 
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What is 


landscape architecture? 


Award-winning examples and a 
roundtable discussion show | 
where nature and design intertwine 


The Minnesota Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape 
Architects 1987 Honor Award win- 

wile Ze" ners help elucidate what land- 

Bee scape architects do. The range 

бй and the palette of landscape ar- 
chitecture are illustrated here in 
two forms—drawings and photo- 
graphs of the finished product. 
HGA's rooftop garden for a retire- 
ment housing complex (above), 
uses the Midwestern backyard 
vernacular to bring suburban 
amenities to high-rise living. The 
garden includes a patio, a 
screened porch, foundation plant- 
ings, shuffleboard, a putting area 
and a lawn. Below, a detail of the 
screened porch. 
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Editor's note: Architecture Minnesota 
recently invited a panel of landscape ar- 
chitects and architects to discuss the 
somewhat mystifying question, what is 
landscape architecture? Participants were: 

Herb Baldwin, landscape architect in 
private practice. 

Roger Clemence, a landscape archi- 
tect and architect and professor at the 
University of Minnesota School of Ar- 
chitecture and Landscape Architecture. 

Herbert A. Ketcham, Jr., FAIA, ar- 
chitect and president of Architectural Al- 
liance and 1987 president of the Min- 
nesota Society American Institute of 


Architects . 

Gary Lampman, landscape architect 
and chief designer, Walsh Bishop As- 
sociates, lecturer at the School of Ar- 
chitecture . 

Roger Martin, chairman, Landscape 
Architecture Program, University of 
Minnesota, and landscape architect wtih 
Martin and Pitz Associates. Current 
president of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. 

Tom Martinson, urban planner and 
author, Architecture of Minnesota. 

Lance Neckar, landscape architect and 
assistant professor, University of Min- 
nesota School of Architecture and Land- 
scape Architecture . 

Craig Rafferty, architect and prin- 
cipal, Rafferty Rafferty Mikutowski Ar- 
chitects, assistant professor, School of 
Architecture, and past president, St. Paul 
Chapter of the MSAIA. 

C. John Uban, landscape architect 
and partner, Dahlgren, Shardlow and 
Uban, and current president of the Min- 
nesota Chapter of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 


AM: How would you define land- 
scape architecture? 

Roger Martin: 1 would begin by 
describing what excites landscape ar- 
chitecture students. Those who come to 
us at the University of Minnesota are 
excited by two things—the land and 
the landscape. They are fascinated by 
nature and they're fascinated by design. 

AM: Landscape architecture, then, 
is the intersection of nature and design? 

Tom Martinson: But where does 
nature end? We can assume that this 
room is not nature and a field is; where 
is the line between? 

Roger Martin: In the landscape ar- 
chitecture program we try to make stu- 
dents see that man's creations are part 
of nature. Roads, buildings, parks, are 
all part of the realm. We would define 
nature very broadly. 

Herb Baldwin: Who was it that made 
such a point that the subject of land- 
scape architecture is the nature of man? 

Roger Clemence: Landscape ar- 
chitects often see themselves as work- 
ing in an urban setting. I think one way 
to distinguish them from architects is 
this: Landscape architects make spaces 
and they have an orientation to use nat- 
ural materials. Architects make objects 
and they use man-made materials. Ur- 
ban design is the combination of spaces 
and buildings, where they work to- 
gether. The more we can do to pull 
landscape architects and architects into 
a working relationship, the better off 
well be. 

Tom Martinson: That's а perfect 
definition. What bothers me here in 
Minnesota is the incidental importance 
given to landscape architecture. Ob- 
jects—the buildings—are empha- 
sized, In Florida and California, the 
landscape architects are hired first. Here, 
if architects hire a landscape architect, 
it’s to put bushes in front of the build- 


ing. 

John Uban: | think that’s changing. 
For instance, in the recent design com- 
petition for the Carlson Company head- 
quarters project, a landscape architec- 
ture firm, EDAW, led the winning team. 
The client, the Trammel Crow Com- 
pany, saw the site as the primary con- 
cern. 

Herb Ketcham: There are real re- 
gional differences. My firm, the Ar- 
chitectural Alliance, has an office in 
Scottsdale, Arizona. There, landscape 


work is more important. Here there is 
more open space. In the Southwest where 
land is at a premium, architects and 
landscape architects are forced to work 
more closely together. It is harder to 
define the boundaries. In Minnesota we 
need more of a holistic approach. Land- 
scape architects and architects do think 
the same way—-spatially. 

Roger Clemence: In a paper given 
recently, Patrick Condon of the uni- 
versity faculty described landscape as 
two types of spaces—forests and clear- 
ings. In the city architects make forests 
of tall buildings; plazas become the 
clearings. Space-making is shared by 
landscape architects and architects. 

Gary Lampman: As a landscape 
architect working in large architectural 
firms I have been frustrated by the nar- 
row scope given to landscape archi- 
tects. Now I work as a designer in a 
smaller firm and I can do it all. In one 
day I go from designing a 30-story tower 
to revising a landscape design. It’s like 
painting with a full palette. The client 
never asks where I drifted into land- 
scape architecture. There is no bound- 


ary. 

Roger Clemence: When Gary came 
through the program at the university, 
there was much more of a merging of 
landscape architecture and architec- 
ture. 

Roger Martin: Yes, a level of com- 
munication needs to be built up over 
time. Formerly at the university, we 
landscape architects were physically 
joined with the architects. What Gary 
is describing is an ideal way of oper- 
ating, where you have give and take. 
When that happens the whole is greater 
than the sum of the parts. 

Herb Baldwin: Don't you think that 
happens when we get together early in 
the process? You have to start out to- 
gether with the same information and 
look at all the alternatives. 

Lance Neckar: That’s critical. We're 
talking about a continuum of habitable 

space. Some is more enclosed, some 
less. less. The boundary between them should 
be fuzzy. Since landscape architects are 
trained to investigate the genus loci — 
the information that nature and humans 
bring to the space—they need to be 
there first. Otherwise, the curtain wall 
just divides nature and buildings. 

Herb Baldwin: The burden on the 
landscape architect is to pick up on the 


Honor Award 


Martin & Pitz Associates, Inc. cre- 
ated a master plan for 110 acres 
surrounding the Minnetonka Civic 
Center (above). In the site-plan- 
ning tradition of landscape archi- 
tecture, the firm determined loca- 
tions for a community center, 
police station and amphitheater. 
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Honor Award 

Martin & Pitz, Associates, Inc 
transformed a parking lot for Iron- 
world (above) into "Festival 
Park"—Aa pedestrian park com- 
plete with streams, ponds 
spaces for performances and pic- 
nics. 
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“It's hard to be tough 
guys when we have to 
be the stewards of 
mother nature? 


architectural concept, not just to ar- 
range a bunch of material things. We 
can get to the concept when architects 
give us the necessary background. 

Craig Rafferty: | sense frustration 
at the table. The ideal is that we all 
start together with the same informa- 
tion. However, Minnesota is not the most 
healthy environment for design in gen- 
eral. There is a new sense of the value 
of design, but in 90 percent of the work 
we do design is not a high priority. For 
instance, a commercial strip is shaped 
more by zoning and development forces 
than design. It is evolving. Clients will 
come to accept the concept of a team. 

Herb Ketcham: The idea of the at- 
titude and interaction of professionals 
is important. To put together a team 
and then have its members squabble is 
disaster. If there’s a muddying of au- 
thorship—who’s doing what—it gets in 
the way of ego. Where does that start — 
in education or in human nature? 

Tom Martinson; Гуе been trying to 
learn about landscape architecture re- 
cently and Гуе been amazed at how 
little is available in the bookstores. You 
can find books on architects covering 
everything from steak to lutefisk. But I 
couldn't name ten conceptual schools 
of landscape architecture. 

Roger Martin: There isn't the pre- 
dilection for landscape architects to 6 
stars. 

Herb Ketcham: You mean you can't 
do a Post-Modern landscape? 

Roger Martin: Landscape archi- 
tects are not shaping objects, they are 
shaping the environment. It is more im- 
portant to be contextual than to make 
an egotistical statement. 

Gary Lampman: That sense of self- 
less quiet gets landscape architects into 
trouble. They stop short of following 
through on an idea and just graze the 
surface. 

Lance Neckar: 105 hard to be tough 
guys when we have to be the stewards 
of mother nature. We need a stronger 


body of theory—written, drawn, and 
executed. 

Herb Baldwin: One handicap in 
landscape architecture is the lag phase. 
We're dealing with a soft medium and 
a dynamic medium. It doesn't stay the 
same. It take years to reach its opti- 
mum. The work of English landscape 
architect Capability Brown is hundreds 
of years old. And experience of the 
landscape is critical. It is very hard to 
convey in photographs. 

Tom Martinson; If you look at cit- 
ies, the grand plans of the past are just 
being realized now. Those who made 
them knew they would never see them 
realized. They were doing it forever. 
What we're doing in cities now is short- 
lermism, cash-flowism. There is no 
leadership, no vision of the future. 

Herb Ketcham: As a society, we 
have narrowed the time perspective, We 
think in terms of year-and-a-half long 
projects, not in terms of decades. 

Craig Rafferty: Clients do not take 
responsibility to think long-range, they 
leave that to the planners. 

Tom Martinson: And planners are 
not doing it. Government regulations 
and today's funding mechanisms lead 
to a problem-solving approach. Plan- 
ning departments used to be made up 
of architects and geographers. Now 
planners are demographers and public 
policy makers—short-term problem 
solvers who do not think visually. 

Roger Martin: It’s the role of the 
landscape architect to become more in- 
volved in the physical shaping of our 
environment—by setting ordinances, 
sitting on planning commissions, and 
raising design issues. 

Roger Clemence: lf you look at the 
history of the Minneapolis park system, 
which is one of the great urban land- 
scape achievements, there was a strug- 
gle of five to seven years before the 
long-term thinkers had enough support 
to move forward. 

Tom Martinson: They succeeded 
because they reached the business 
leaders. It’s the story of city cycles. In 
the 1880s it was Loring and Lowry. In 
the 1950s it was the Daytons. Now we 
have to identify a new group of leaders 
and gain their ear. 

John Uban: | think landscape ar- 
chitects have to be more evangelistic, 
to speak out more, to get into the main- 
stream. It happened in the past. Land- 


David A. Kirscht Associates trans- 
formed a residential backyard 
overlooking Minnehaha Creek 
with a design that contrasts with 
the house's formal front yard and 
links the sloping yard with the 
creek (above). A large deck, a 
play area for children and a year- 
round gazebo connect the house 
with the outdoors and the back- 
yard with the water. For the Min- 
nesota State Capitol design com- 
petition, Martin & Pitz submitted 
this design (left) for a landscape 
that reflects Minnesota's lakes 
and plains. The plan provides for 
sculpture, monuments and 
proamen lawns walled in by 

edges separating areas that pay 
metaphorical tribute to peace and 
current events. Kerr, Thorson and 
Co. were also commended for 
their design of the grounds of a 
1910 country manor-style home 
on a city lot (below). The land- 
scape architects responded to 
the classic lines of the home with 
classic form and detail. A trellis, 
terrace and square arches сот- 
pliment the home and shield it 
from its close neighbors. 
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Photo: Brian Carlson 


Merit Awa 


Ellerbe Associates designed a 
‘Family Court" for the James Whit: 
combe Riley Hospital for Children 
in Indianapolis, Indiana (above). 
This courtyard was designed with 
the family in mind—the human 
scale, house forms, a play area 
and an outdoor lounge make a 
home atmosphere for hospitalized 
children. At the Lakeland Medical 
Center in Athens, Texas, Ellerbe 
Associates created an interior 
atrium (below right) that rejects 
the institutional atmosphere often 
found in hospitals. The water 
course beyond the window con- 
tinues inside to create the illusion 
of water running through the 
building. 
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"You plant a tree and it 
takes 60 years for it to 
mature. We want to help 
plant visions? 


scape architects used to put disserta- 
tions together for the public. Have we 
lost the tool of writing? There are new 
tools such as television, but are we us- 
ing them? Our profession needs to com- 
municate directly with the public. 

Tom Martinson: The power to pro- 
pose is the greatest power of all. And 
you only need to convince a handful of 
people who can make it happen. 

Lance Neckar: If we look back at 
our history, we see that Olmstead started 
as a writer. He was not a great drawer. 
Maybe we lash our students too much 
to the drawing board. We need to ex- 
pand their ideas of what communication 
involves. 

Herb Ketcham: There are parallels 
between landscape architects and ar- 
chitects here. Long range planning is 
needed, but now things change so fast. 
We have an instant-fix mentality. In 
Scottsdale, they mandate а semi-ma- 
ture landscape. You leave the city for 
six months and a whole new section has 
developed, looking as if it had been 
there forever. 

Recently I was in Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, where Walter Burley Griffith did 
the city plan in 1911. The landscape 
was in place, and the buildings are now 
filling in. It's quite unusual. 

Tom Martinson: Now all we're doing 
is urban amenities—king palm trees 
and benches. We're not creating a pub- 
lic space platform. St. Louis has built 
two linear malls downtown that were 
conceived of a long time ago. It doesn't 
matter so much how good or bad the 
buildings are. There's a publie space 
framework. That's what we need here. 
It's got to be more than trees and 
benches. 

AM: We've had a lot of discussion 
of the ideal situation. But how is land- 
scape architecture really practiced right 
here, right now? 

John Uban: In my firm, we do a lot 
of planning so we do get called in on 
the front end. In a recent project, we 


| were working for a developer to create 


a linear open space system for a single- 
family ivision. It was in excess of 
city requirements, and the city did not 
want it. They wanted parks for pro- 


| grammed recreation only. We did 


everything we could think of to con- 
vince the planning commission and city 
council. They would not accept it. The 
developer finally offered the city 


| opie and they accepted the plan. 


The city could not see the long term. 


They wanted every subdivision to look 


the same. 

In this case, we did not do planting 
plans or typical landscaping, but rather 
master planning and managing the ap- 
proval process. I think that’s a good 


| place for landscape architects to be. 


Craig Rafferty: | see a theme 
emerging. The way laws and zoning re- 
quirements are set up they facilitate the 


Herb Ketcham We're not risk-tak- 
ers. Our goal is mediocrity—and we're 


_ achieving it. 


Roger Clemence: Fear is ап im- 


. portant positive catalyst. That's a 


some perverse optimisim. 
l of Architecture now has plan- 


_ ning money for expansion that will al- 


low the landscape architecture program 
to be physically joined to the architec- 
ture school. And the Dayton-Hudson 
Foundation has helped fund the Urban 


| Design Center, which will help the uni- 


versity to reach out into the community. 


| You plant a tree and it takes 60 years 


for it to mature. We want to help plant 
visions, 


(ich il only recie he cum. 


munication that’s needed. H 


| sui Ша Urren ЙС. 
| ter and the professional organizations 


to carry out the idea-making that land- 
scape architects and architects should 
be involved in. 

Herb Baldwin: But it is up to each 
к еншш QU Ula. 


| mitment. 


As the winners of the Minnesota 
State Capitol design competition, 
David T. Mayernick and Thomas 
N. Rajkovich in association with 
HGA, Inc. will complete St. Paul's 
Capitol grounds with this design 
(above) for a classical public 
Square and urban park. Gardens 
will flank a terrace in the Capitol 
forecourt and extend Cass Gil- 
bert's design into the landscape. 


BRW, Inc. unified a two-block out- 


door mall in Fort Wayne, Indiana 
)) with wide sidewalks and 
custom-designed street furni- 


ture—transit shelters, kiosks and 
planters. 
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"CELEBRATING 25 YEARS OF 
CREATING BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPES" 


minnesota 


LANDSCAPE INC. 
NEN AL A 


Raise your property value — call the specialists 
in commercial design and large tree planting. 


9700 West Bush Lake Rd., Mpls., MN 55438 612-944-1626 
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details 


Craning for support Charged by their client with 
creating an "extraordinary support structure" for the Iron- 
world amphitheater, architect Darryl Booker of Damberg, 
Scott, Peck, and Booker and structural engineer Wayne 
Larson examined several exotic structural forms. They set- 
tled on a system that is unquestionably acrobatic. The four 
crane-like devices supporting the independent stage and 
audience canopies are classic structural forms called stiff- 
leg derricks. The derricks, composed of longer booms and 
shorter jib-struts, ride atop concrete columns. Their cables 
reach forward from the booms to the canopies’ edges and 
back over the jib-struts to concrete deadmen anchored in 
the earth. Romantic icons of a fading industry, these struc- 
tures celebrate the act of support in a way designed to en- 


tertain. This adaptation of industrial form to architectural 


concept clearly created maximum boom for the client's buck. 


Bill Beyer 


PLL 


To keep the wing-shaped canopy 
from actually taking flight in the 
wind, the roof over the steel frame 
was constructed as a gravel 
sandwich. The additional gravel 
ballast necessary to stabilize the 
sloped roof was captured be- 
tween exposed two-inch wood 
decking and a plywood cover. 


` Count On WELLS 


We welcome your design and estimating questions 


Assembly of God Church, Elk River, MN 
Architect: Harold M. Pierce, Minneapolis, MN; Engineer: I & S Engineers, Inc., Mankato, MN 


Versatility, quality, and economy were recognized by the design build team when they chose 
prestressed concrete from Wells. 


The project utilized 8’ х 32’’ double tee roof sections spanning eighty four feet. 8’ x 24” floor 
sections were used for main floor and mezzanine levels. The floor and roof sections are sup- 
ported by load bearing, sandwich insulated double tee wall panels. 


Durable concrete’s fire resistance, energy efficiency and low maintenance combine to give 
this attractive white concrete church a long economic life. 


Total precast concrete construction allowed for minimal wasted space and flexibility for ex- 
pansion to meet the congregation’s long term building plan. 


Working With You To Provide The Best Prestressed/Precast Concrete Solutions 
Call Us Today! 1/800-722-2229 


Box 308 
Wells, MN 56097 
(507) 553-3138 


IN MINNESOTA... 
Call Toll Free 
1-800-722-2229 ( 
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АНТЕКА 
INCORPORATED 

5800 Baker Road 

Minnetonka, MN 55345 
612/938-9000 

Established 1970 

Jerry Bailey ASLA 
Ronald Bailey PE 


Robert Hauck ASLA 
J. Dean Bailey ASLA 
Mark Lumry ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Landscape Architects 11.5 
Other Technical 29 
Administration 6 
"Total 46 

Work % 
Residential/Decks/Gardens 30 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 15 
Environmental Studies 5 
Parks & Open Space 5 
Urban Design & Streetscapes 15 
Interior Planting 30 


Dewey Hill III Townhouses, 
Edina, MN; Ridge Run, 
Comm. P.U.D., Burnsville, 
MN; SkyRidge Business Center 
& Nature Preserve, Mtka., 
MN; 8400 Tower, Blooming- 
ton, MN; Woodhouse Resi- 
dence, Orono, MN. 


/ 
BARRIENTOS 8 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
123 No. Third St., Ste. 
Minneapolis, MN 55401 
612/333-3829 
Established 1984 


801 


John C. Mullan PE 
Barry J. Warner ASLA 
David P. Koski PE 


Larry A. Decker ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Landscape Architects 3:5 
Engineers/Planners 17 
Other Technical 4 
Administration 6 
Total 30.5 

Work % 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 10 
Environmental Studies 10 
Parks & Open Space 10 
Urban Design & Streetscapes 10 
Comprehensive Planning 10 
Multi-family Housing/PUDs 5 
Traffic/Transportation 30 
Skyway Planning 5 
Redevelop. Planning 10 


Homart-One Minnesota Center, 
Bloomington, MN; Metrodome 
Skyway Study, Mpls., MN; 
Plymouth Neighborhood Parks, 
Plymouth, MN; Wooddale Re- 
gional Mall Shopping Center, 
Woodbury, MN; City Center 
Redevelop. Area, Coon Rapids, 
MN. 


BRAUER & 
ASSOCIATES LTD. 
7901 Flying Cloud Drive 
Eden Prévie, MN 55344 
612/941-1660 
Established 1979 


Paul S. Fjare 
George W. Watson 


ASLA 
ASLA 


Craig S. Johnson ASLA 
Donald K. Shaffer PE 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Landscape Architects 1 
Engineers 5 
Other Technical 3 
Administration 1 
‘Total 10 

Work % 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 40 
Environmental Studies 5 
Parks & Open Space 25 


Urban Design & Streetscapes 15 
Recreation Areas/Ski/Golf 20 
Master Planning 15 
Multi-family Housing/PUDs 5 
USPS Woodbury Branch, St. 
Paul, MN; Grand Portage Bay 
Travel Info. Ctr., MN; Metro- 
politan Transit Commission 
Park-Ride Facilities, Brooklyn 
Center, MN; J.C. Penny Ser- 
vice Center, Bloomington, MN; 
Glengale Park/ N.E. Athletic 
Field Parking Lots, Mpls., 
MN. 


BARTON-ASCHMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
1610 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55454 
612/332-0421 

Established 1946 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Landscape Architects 3 
Other Technical 1 
Administration 1 
"Total 5 


Work 95 
Residential/Decks/Gardens 10 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 25 
Environmental Studies 10 
Parks & Open Space 30 
Urban Design & Streetscapes 20 
Recreation Areas/Ski/Golf 35 
Master Planning 25 
Multi-family Housing/PUDs 5 


Athletic Fields, Univ. of MN at 
Duluth; Residence, Marino, 
Grand Rapids, MN; Parker's 
Lake Park, Plymouth, MN; 
Centerbrook Golf Course, 
Brooklyn Center, MN; Blandin 
Foundation Hqtrs., Grand Rap- 
ids, MN. 


BRW, INC. PLANNING 
STUDIO 

Thresher Square 

700 So. Third St. 
Minneapolis, MN 55415 
612/370-0700 


Peter Jarvis AICP 
Craig Amundsen AIA, AICP 
Harold Skjelbostad ASLA 
Miles Lindberg ASLA 
Christine Allen ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Landscape Architects 7 
Architects 36 
Other Technical 54 
Administration 27 
Total 124 

Work % 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 20 
Environmental Studies 20 


Parks & Open Space 10 
Urban Design & Streetscapes 20 


Interior Planting 5 
Recreation Areas 10 
Master Planning 10 


Multi-family Housing/PUDs 5 


6th Street Station/Plaza, Mpls., 
MN; Calhoun Street Transit/Pe- 
destrian Mall, Fort Wayne, IN; 
West River Pkwy., Mpls.; Fox 
River Park/Plaza/Riverwalk, 
DePere, WI; Edinborough In- 
dhorOutdoor Parks, Edina, 
MN. 


DAHLGREN, 
SHARDLOW, AND 
UBAN, INC. 

300 First Ave. N., Suite 210 
Minneapolis, MN 56401 
612/339-3300 

Established 1975 


Howard Dahlgren 
John Shardlow AICP 
C. John Uban ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Landscape Architects 8 
Planners 4 
Other Technical 2 
Administration 3 
Total 7 

Work % 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 25 
Environmental Studies 10 
Parks & Open Space 10 


Urban Design & Streetscapes 10 
Recreation Areas/Ski/Golf 10 
Master Planning 25 
Multi-family Housing/PUDs 10 


Northwest Airlines Campus 
Master Plan, Eagan, MN; Lay- 
fayette Mall Regional Commer- 
cial Ctr., Inver Grove Heights, 
MN; Lee Square Retirement 
Community, Robinsdale, MN; 
Apple Valley Downtown Study, 
MN; Eagan Hills Farm Master 
Plan, Eagan. 


DAMON FARBER 
ASSOCIATES 

311 First Avenue North 
Minneapolis, MN 55401 
612/332-7522 
Established 1981 


Damon Farber ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 

Other Technical 
Administration 

"Total 7. 


а-о 


Work % 
Residential/Decks/Gardens 5 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 40 


Environmental Studies 5 
Parks & Open Space 15 
Urban Design & Streetscapes 25 
Interior Planting 5 


Recreation Areas/Ski/Golf 10 
Master Planning 15 
Multi-family Housing/PUDs 15 


Мр. Star & Tribune Printing 
Facility, Mpls, MN; Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance 
Plaza, Mpls, MN; IDS Confer- 
ence & Learning Ctr., Chaska, 
MN; Herman Miller Corporate 
Facility, Holland, MI; Giants 
Ridge Ski & Recreation Area, 
Biwabik, MN. 


ELLERBE ASSOCIATES, 
INC. 

One Appletree Square 
Bloomington, MN 55420 
612/853-2000 

Established 1909 


John J. Labosky PE 
Ben H. Cunningham AIA 
Bryan D. Carlson ASLA 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 5 
Architects 200 
Other Technical 245 
Administration 50 
Total 500 
Work % 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 45 
Environmental Studies 5 
Parks & Open Space 5 
Urban Design & Streetscapes 15 
Interior Planting 5 
Recreation Areas/Ski/Golf 5 
Master Planning 15 


Multi-family Housing/PUDs 5 


Mayo Clinic Satellite Clinics, 
Scottsdale, AZ and Jacksonville, 
FL; J.W. Riley Childrens Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis, IN; Roches- 
ter River Gardens/Arboretum, 
MN, Sacramento Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, CA; InterNorth Center, 
Omaha, NE. 


ERNST ASSOCIATES 
122 West 6th Street 
Chaska, MN 55318 
612/448-4094 

Established 1977 


Gene F. Ernst ASLA 

Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 3 
Administration 1 
Total 4 
Work % 
Residential/Decks/Gardens 15 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 10 
Parks & Open Space 8 
Urban Design & Streetscapes 5 
Interior Planting 5 
Recreation Areas/Ski/Golf 5 
Master Planning 5 
2 


Multi-family Housing/PUDs 2 
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Woodbine Condominiums, Min- 
netonka, MN; Opus Center, 
Minnetonka, MN; Chestnut 
Streetscape & City Square, 
Chaska, MN; Airport Hilton, 
Bloomington, MN; Valley 
Square Office Bldg., Golden 
Valley, MN. 


GARDENEER INC. 
80 W. 78th St., Suite 185 
Chanhassen, MN 55317 
612/934-2244 

Established 1971 


Scott D. Bradley ASLA, APA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 

Other Technical 
Administration 

Total 1 


Work % 
Residential/Decks/Gardens 65 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 30 
Parks & Open Spaces 5 
Interior Planting 5 


Boulder Bridge Farm Subdivi- 
sion, Shorewood, MN; Gideons 
Point Subdivision, Shorewood, 
MN; Sheldon Wert Residence, 
Mtka., MN; The Oaks Business 
Ctr., Eden Prairie, MN; 
Youngstedt Residence, Tonka 
Bay, MN 


HEDLUND PLANNING, 
ENGINEERING, 
SURVEYING 

9201 E. Bloomington Freeway 
Bloomington, MN 55420 
612/888-0289 

Established 1972 


Calvin H. Hedlund 
Randy C. Hedlund 
Jeffrey D. Lindgren RLS 
Robert P. Smith ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 
Engineers 

Other Technical 

Reg. Land Surveyors 
Administration 

"Total 


PE, RLS 


Residential/Decks/Gardens 

Site Plans/Devel. Studies 
Environmental Studies 

Parks & Open Spaces 
Recreation Areas 

Master Planning 

Multi-family Housing/PUDs 
Subdivision Design 

Church 5 
The Bluff Country PUD, Eden 
Prairie, MN; Centre Pointe 
South, Mendota Heights, MN; 
Cedar Ridge Christian Church, 
Eagan, MN; Lexington Hills 
Apartments, Eagan; Bevier Of- 
fice Bldgs., Bloomington, MN. 


KERR-THORSON & CO. 
1409 Willow Street, Suite 201 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 
612/871-6503 

Established 1983 
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Kathleen Kerr 


Thomas A. Thorson 


ASLA 
ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects $ 
Total 25 


Work % 
Residential/Decks/Gardens 15 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 75 
Master Planning 50 
Multi-family Housing/PUDs 10 


The Blake Schools, Campus 
Masterplan, Hopkins, MN; 
Vinje Lutheran Church, Four 
Courtyards, Willmar, MN; Ho- 
tel Chequamegon Deck and 
Boardwalk, Ashland, WI; Mc- 
Cauley Townhomes, Entrance 
Courtyards, Edina, MN; Payne 
Residence, Landscape Master- 


plan, Mpls, MN. 


DAVID A. KIRSCHT 
ASSOC., INC. 

5500 Lincoln Drive 
Edina, MN 55436 
612/938-4030 
Established 1972 


David A. Kirscht 


ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 
Administration 

"Total 


LANDPLAN INC. 
401 East Lake Street 
Wayzata, MN 55391 
612/473-5711 
Established 1973 


Donald L. Hess ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 

Other Technical 
Administration 

Total 


Work % 
Residential/Decks/Gardens 5 
Site Plans/De Studies 60 
Environmental Studies 5 
Recreation Areas/Ski/Golf 2) 
Multi-Family Housing/PUDs 1 
Construction Management 


Lars: n/Lambert Office Building, 
Wayzata, MN; Amesbury 
Courtyard & Townhome, Deep- 
haven & Shorewood, MN; The 
Preserve PUD, Eden Prairie, 
MN; Camp Courage, Annandale 
and Lake George, MN; Refute 
Solid Waste Site Designation, 
Hennepin County, MN. 


LANDSHAPES, INC. 
8016 Pleasant Avenue South 
Bloomington, MN 55420 
612/888-3771 

Established 1977 


W. 
Residential/Decks/Gardens 

Site Plans/Devel. Studies 

Parks & Open Spaces 

Urban Design & Streetscapes 
Interior Planting 

Recreation Areas/Ski/Golf 
Master Planning 

Multi-family Housing/PUDs 10 
Commercial/Office 25 
Kimber Residence, Edina, MN; 
Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Mpls., MN; One Cor- 
porate Tower, Eagan, MN; Su- 
peramerica Station Stores, MT, 
MI; Colonial Church, Edina, 
MN. 


LANDHABITAT, INC. 

337 Oak Grove, Carriage House 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 
612/874-9579 

Established 1978 


Stafan Helgeson 
Ed Boehm 
Doris Sullivan 


AIA 
ASLA 
ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 
Architects 

Administration 

Total 


Paul H. Barton 
Michael A. Gulden 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 2.4 
Other Technical 1 
Administration 1 
Total 4.5 
Work % 
Residential/Decks/Gardens 50 
Urban Design & Streetscapes 10 
Commercial Landscape 40 


ASLA 


Josten’s, Bloomington, MN; Red 
Wing Streetscape, MN; Market 
Plaza, Richfield, MN; Paisley 
Park Complex, Chanhassen, 
MN; Kvasnicka Residence, 
Golden Valley, MN. 


MARTIN & PITZ 
ASSOCIATES 

1409 Willow Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 
612/871-0568 
Established 1983 


Roger B. Martin 
Marjorie Pitz 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 
Administration 

Total 


Work % 
Residential/Decks/Gardens 80 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 15 
Master Planning 5 


Fawn Ridge Development, Ea- 
gan, MN; Eagan Hills Farms, 
Eagan, MN; Senn Residence, 
Edina, MN; Bean Residence, 
Orono, MN; Werner Equestrian 
Farm, Minnestrista, MN. 


Work 
Residential/Decks/Gardens 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 
Environmental Studies 
Parks & Open Space 
Urban Design & Streetscapes 30 
Recreation Areas/Ski/Golf 15 
Master Planning 30 
Church/Corporate Identity 10 


SR | s 


о > 
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Festival Park & Amphitheater, 
Ironworld, Chisholm, MN; Ni- 
collet Island Plaza/Boardwalk, 
Mpls, MN; Univ. of MN Pres- 
ident’s Residence, St. Paul, MN; 
IBM Entry Courts, Rochester, 
MN. 


SANDERS AND 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
365 East Kellogg Blvd 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
612/221-0401 
Established 1979 
William Sanders 

Larry Wacker 


ASLA 
ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 
Administration 

Total 


Work % 
Residential/Decks/Garden 10 
Site Plans/Devel. Studies 20 
Environmental Studies 5 
Parks & Open Space 10 
Urban Design & Streetscapes 20 
Interior Planting 5 
Recreation Areas/Ski/Golf 10 
Master Planning 10 
Multi-family Housing/PUDs 10 


Red Wing Downtown Street- 
scape, MN; St. John’s Univ., 
Collegeville, MN; Lake Elmo 
Park Reserve Campground Fa- 
cilities, MN; Regency Woods 
Apartments, Mtka., MN; Win- 
demere Townhomes, Burnsville, 


MN. 


WESTWOOD PLANNING 
& ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 

7415 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis, MN 55426 
612/546-0155 

Established 1972 

Francis D. Hagen, Sr. PE 
Keith Nelson PE 
Tim Erkkila ASLA 
Dick Koppy PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Landscape Architects 
Engineers 

Other Technical 
Administration 
Total 


zx. RA 
WENA 
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Site Plans/Devel. Studies 
Environmental Studies 
Parks & Open Space 
Urban Design & Streetscapes 
Master Planning 
Multi-family Housing/PUDs 
Subdivision Design 


Streetlevel and Rooftop Land- 
scape Design, Riverplace, Mpls, 
MN; Master Planning and 
Streetscape Design, Earle Brown 
Farm & Office Park, Brooklyn 
Center, MN; ITT, Plymouth, 
MN; Edinburgh Subdivision 
Development, Brooklyn Park, 
MN. 


letters 


A call to Governor Perpich 


We have heard much about the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota's Commitment to 
Focus, and your desire for Minnesota 
to export knowledge and services. The 
building design profession is an indus- 
try of knowledge services. The structure 


of its professional education at the Uni- 


versity needs strong review. 

At present, architecture and land- 
scape architecture are in one school, 
but the landscape architecture faculty 
is physically located on the St. Paul 
campus. The interior design program is 
part of Home Economics, also on the 
St. Paul campus. Planning is taught 
more in conjunction with geography than 
with landscape architecture, while en- 
gineering disciplines related to building 
design are not séparate from the pure 
engineering curriculum. 

Landscape architects, interior de- 
signers, architects, and urban design- 
ers must work together as professionals 
in the business marketplace. It is un- 
fortunate that the structure of the Uni- 
versity has not kept pace with the evolv- 
ing role of these professions. To promote 
interaction, we must reorganize the way 
that these disciplines are taught. 

Many universities have already es- 
tablished schools of design. A school 
of building design professions could in- 
clude architecture, landscape architec- 
ture, interior design, urban design, 
building engineering design, civil en- 
gineering design, construction manage- 
ment and planning. 

An interlocking curriculum for these 
major design disciplines in a school with 
a single physical location is necessary. 
Only then will the University regain 
leadership stature, its ability to create 
outstanding professionals, and its ca- 
pacity to contribute to civic discussions 
related to design. 

Richard Varda 

Vice-president 

Ellerbe Associates, Inc. 

Minneapolis 


AM 


Our idea-filled showrooms 
offer exclusive tile choices 
at very competitive prices. 


Featured, Solid Series from 
International American 
Ceramics (IAC). iat 


LAUFEN 


minnesota 
tile sketchbook 


Cove Lighting 


Brooklyn Center, Hwy. 100 & France N., 533-2461 
Eden Prairie, 7578 Market Place Drive, 941-3042 
Mendota Heights, 1370 Mendota Hts. Rd., 454-9350 


Architectural Lighting Systems Inc. Design: Robert Sonneman 


Represented by 


Anderson Lighting, Inc. 
200 No. River Ridge Circle 
Burnsville, MN 55337 


612/890-1530 


Natural Plant Communities By Design 


Б e 


TCU ME. TP 


Integrating natural plant communities with traditional 
landscapes can provide benefits of economy, diversity, 
reduced maintenance and peace of mind. 


At PRAIRIE RESTORATIONS, INC. we have the skills, 
experience and materials to help you with this process. 

If you have a landscape to develop and would like to 
consider a unique approach, please give us a call to receive a 
listing of available services and materials. We think you'll 
see the logic behind our concepts and the beauty in our flowers. 


Prairie Restorations, Inc. 


P.O. Box 327 
Princeton, Minnesota 55371 e (612) 389-4342 


RIZZOLI BOOKSTORE 


ШАА KOHN 
PEDERSEN 
FOX 


Buildings and Projects 
1976-1986 


The New York firm Kohn Pedersen Fox, barely ten years old, ranks 
among a handful of important designers of high-rise buildings. This, 
the first monograph on their work, documents and illustrates approxi- 
mately 50 major buildings, including their Minneapolis project, Lincoln 
Centre. The authors, architects Sonia Chao and Trevor Abramson, con- 
ducted an in-depth interview with each of the partners. Paul Goldberger, 
architecture critic of The New York Times, provides the introduction. 
Published by Rizzoli. $45 cloth. $29.95 paperback. 


Riverplace/25 Main St. S.E./Minneapolis, MN 55414 
Mail, phone credit card orders accepted: (612) 551-2005 
Add sales tax and $2.50 shipping. 
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news briefs 


Continued from page 5 


7:00 P.M. Wednesday evenings fol- 
lowed by the traditional reception on 
the Walker terrace. For more infor- 
mation or tickets, contact the Walker 
Art Center at (612) 375-7600 or MSAIA 
at (612) 338-6763. 


Bench marks in 
Minneapolis 


Four artist-designed benches will stand 
out at downtown Minneapolis bus stops 
as a result of a new Minneapolis Arts 
Commission project. Intended to make 
art accessible to the public, the Artist- 
Designed Bench Project competition is 
now soliciting entries from artists, ar- 
chitects, designers and craftpersons. Ten 
finalists will be selected, and four of 
the bench designs are to be constructed 
this year. The six remaining design pro- 
posals will be retained for possible use 
in future bench projects. 

Contact the Arts Commission office 
after June 15, 1987 for request for pro- 
posal forms. Preliminary proposals are 
due August 14, 1987 


Art in public places 


All city-owned publicly accessible 
properties are eligible sites for a Public 
Art Design Proposal sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Arts Commission’s Art in 
Public Places program. The purpose of 
the program is to create a design “idea 
bank” for future public art projects. De- 
sign proposals should be site specific. 
For a request for proposal form, contact 
the Arts Commission Office after Au- 
gust 15, 1987. 


Embarrass in exhibit 


Embarrass, Minnesota, a northeastern 
community that boasts examples of early 
Finnish architecture and a complete 
house barn that is one of only six in 
the nation, will be featured in a national 
exhibit. Sponsored by the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, the traveling 
exhibit entitled “America’s Uncommon 
Places: The Blessings of Liberty” will 
open in Washington, D.C. in October, 
1987. 

Embarrass, located on Minnesota’s 
Iron Range, was also the recent site of 
a National Trust consultant study. A 
team including architect Robert Ma 


of MacDonald and Mack, Minneapolis, 
and John Kuester of the Minnesota Pro- 
ject, studied the feasibility of re-using 
the former Embarrass school. The team 
concluded that preservation of signifi- 
cant Finnish farmsteads was of greater 
importance. 


Winning designs for Dayton 


Two Minnesota architects are top award 
winners in a national design competi- 
tion for affordable and historically com- 
patible housing sponsored by the Day- 
ton View Historie Association of Dayton, 
Ohio. Mina Adsit, AIA, in 
collaboration with Richard Burroughs 
of Vermont received second place and 


Associate 


Second place, infill housing competition 


Timothy Redmond, AIA, garnered third 
place in the Dayton View Infill Housing 
Design Competition. Both winning ar- 
chitects work for BRW, Inc. of Min- 
neapolis. 

The competition called for affordable 
designs that are architecturally com- 
patible with an existing inner-city Na- 
tional Register Historic District. In ad- 


dition, winning designs had to use pre- 


fabricated housing components. 


Gilded Age revisited 


St. Paul's James J. Hill House and the 


Alexander Ramsey House, home of 


Minnesota's first governor, will provide 
historic settings for the Gilded Age Fes- 
tival: Domestic Arts and Architecture 
1865-1900, put on by the Minnesota 
Historical Society. Set for July 25-26, 
from 11:00 A.M. until 6:00 P.M., the 
festival will bring to life the arts, music 
the Gilded 
through demonstrations, lectures and 


and architecture of Age 
exhibits. 

Events are divided between the two 
houses according to theme. Activities 
at the Ramsey house, located at 265 
Exchange Street, will focus on domestic 
and decorative arts. Furniture styles, 


period textiles and wallcoverings will 
be included in exhibits and demon- 
strations. 

The events at the Hill house, located 
at 240 Summit Avenue, will be more 
architectural in theme: exhibitions of 
gas lighting and early electrical lights, 
architectural restoration techniques, iron 
working and stone carving. 

Adult admission to the events costs 
$3. For further information on the fes- 
tival, contact Carolyn Wilson at (612) 
296-9396. 


Galtier cited for design 


St. Paul's Galtier Plaza was one of sev- 
enteen shopping centers in the United 
States, Canada and Europe recently 
awarded honors for outstanding design 
by the International Council of Shop- 
ping Centers. The complex was cited 
for innovative design and construction. 

The urban shopping complex in the 
Lowertown area of St. Paul was devel- 
oped by Mears Park Development Com- 
pany, a joint venture of Boisclair Cor- 
poration and Omni Ventures. Il was 
designed by Miller, Hansen, Wester- 
beck & Bell of Minneapolis and D. I. 
Design of Baltimore. Opened in No- 
vember, 1986, it has recently under- 
gone financial restructuring. 


Justice served 


The new Minnesota Judicial Center de- 
signed by the Leonard Parker Associ- 
ates, Inc., has received a Citation for 
Design Excellence in conjunction with 
inclusion in the 1987 Architecture for 
Justice Exhibition. Sponsored by the 
American Institute of Architects and 
the Ame: 
the exhibition includes 34 projects and 


can Correctional Association, 


will be shown at the American Correc- 
tional Association Congress and at the 
AIA Committee on Architects for Jus- 
tice Conference in October. 

The Minnesota Judicial Center, to be 
located on the State Capitol Mall in St. 
Paul, will occupy the former Minnesota 
Historical Society headquarters as well 
as a major addition. It will house the 
Minnesota Court of Appeals, Supreme 
Court Justices, the State Law Library 
and other state judicial agencies. Con- 
struction is to begin later this summer. 


Continued on page 64 
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coming soon 


Miller-Dunwiddie- 
Associates, Inc. 

Prod Riverfront Centre 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


Overlooking the Mississippi 
River in the heart of historic 
downtown Red Wing, River- 
front Centre combines the ren- 
ovation of eleven 19th century 
brick commercial buildings with 
infill construction in a mixed- 
use development of commer- 


cial office and retail space. The 


Red Wing Shoe Company, a 
major sponsor of the project, 
will relocate its administrative 
offices to the complex. The $6 
million project covers an entire 
block adjacent to the historic 
St. James Hotel and will fea- 
ture an urban garden park, 
landscaped pedestrian walks 
and a low-profile, brick-clad 
parking ramp. Riverfront Centre 
is scheduled for completion in 


January, 1988. (612) 831-1211. 


Opus Southwest 
Corporation 

Phoenix, Arizona 

An affiliate of Opus 
Corporation 

Project: Carlsbad Office 
Building 


Tucked into a Southern Cali- 
fornia hillside, Carlsbad office 
building is clad in Texas pink 
granite and blue reflective glass. 
Stepped balconies offer ocean 


views from this 44,000-square- 
foot office building. 

Carlsbad is the first phase of 
a two phase project marking 
Opus Southwest’s entry into the 
California real estate market. 
Master planned on a 5-acre site, 
the Carlsbad buildings will in- 
itiate the development of a : 


acre office, industrial research 
and development park. (612) 
936-4444. 


Rosemary A. McMonigal 
Architects with Robert H. 
Mason Homes 

Project: Lund Residence 
Shorewood, MN 


Arriving at the front door on 
the north side, the house is a 
reserved, one-story structure. 
The site slopes to the south and 
the house responds by chang- 
ing to two-stories with exten- 
sive windows. Exterior amen- 
ities of decks, porch, patio and 


swimming pool extend both 
levels of living spaces to the 
south sun and fantastic views. 


(612) 789-9371. 
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Frederic Bentz/Milo 
Thompson/ 

Robert Rietow, Inc. 
Project: Michigan Square 
Urban Design Framework 
Lansing, Michigan 


The proposed Michigan square 
urban design plan will anchor 
the eastern end of an axis whose 
western terminus is the Mich- 
igan State Capitol Building. 
Fronting on the square will be 
a new Embassy Suites Hotel 


and convention center, spec- 
ulative office buildings, park- 
ing ramps and skyways con- 
necting the development to 
downtown Lansing. Four 100- 
foot tall obelisks, standing in 
the center of a landscaped park, 
will provide a focus to the 
square and to the axis. (612) 
332-1234. 

The developer is Barberg and 
Associates (715) 835-5161 of 
Eau Claire, WI. 


Coming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 612/338-6763 
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The Runyan/Vogel Group 
Project: Broadway Place 
West 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Construction has begun on a 
190,000 s.f. office building, lo- 
cated on Broadway St. and In- 
dustrial Blvd. with six levels 
above grade and two levels of 
parking and common area be- 
low grade. A sister building to 
the existing five-level Broad- 
way Place, it uses similar ar- 
chitectural metal panels but 


The Runyan/Vogel Group 
Project: Marketing 
Services Building 
Shoreview, Minnesota 

This structure is the fifth build- 
ing on the Deluxe Campus in 
Shoreview. lt is a multi-func- 
tion 100,000 s.f., two-level fa- 
cility housing their Marketing 
Services offices, associated 
manufacturing and warehouse 
spaces. The exterior is a dark 
ironspot brick that has been 
used throughout the campus 
complemented by reflective 


The Runyan/Vogel Group 
: Prairie Courts 
Shopping Center 


Eden Prairie, Minnesota 

Prairie Courts is a 35,000 s.f. 
shopping center situated on a 
laterally sloping site. The pro- 
ject was designed with four 
equal units, each with its floor 
stepping progressively down- 
ward from the adjacent unit. 
There are up to five tenant shops 
in each unit, all accessed from 
a central, front facing court- 


The Runyan Vogal Group 
Project: Rush Lake Office 
Center 

New Brighton, Minnesota 
Rush Lake Office Center is a 
75,000 s.f. office building, with 
three levels up and one below 
grade parking level. Offices on 
the parking level utilize area- 
well glazing for natural light. 
The interior includes a three- 
story atrium with open bridges 
at the second and third floors. 
The atrium features include 
polished marble, reflective 


coming soon 


with deep blue reflective glass 
and accent bands around the 
perimeter. The building fea- 
tures a fully equipped exercise 
area, two-story atrium with 
marble, reflective ceilings, and 
lush interior landscaping, an 
employee cafeteria and main 
level restaurant. Client: Chute 
Company. Contractor: Stahl 
Construction Company. Com- 
pletion is scheduled for spring 
of 1988. 612/645-2700. 


copper tinted glass. И main- 
tains the simple clean lines 
found on all of the existing 
buildings. The interior is de- 
signed with a center service/ 
traffic spline from front to rear 
flanked by wide open office 
bays. This allows for maximum 
flexibility in office space plan- 
ning. Client: Deluxe Check 
Printers, Inc. Contractor: 
McGough Construction Com- 
pany. Completion is scheduled 


for early 1988. 612/645-2700. 


yard. All four courtyards are 
completely covered with dou- 
ble sloping skylights allowing 
natural light and weather pro- 
tection for the landscaped 
seating areas below. Exterior 
facade is brick, wood and red 
metal sign recesses to receive 
white illuminated tenant sig- 
nage. Client: Gonyea Land 
Company. Contractor: Bos- 
sardt-Christenson Corpora- 
tion. Scheduled opening is Fall 
1987. 612/645-2700. 


ceilings, skylights, planters, 
and seating areas. The exterior 
is an all-reflective blue glass 
envelope with third level over- 
hangs supported by highly pol- 
ished stainless steel columns. 
There is a continuous polished 
stainless steel accent band at 
the third floor line. Views from 
the upper floors are directed 
toward Rush Lake. Client: 
Stillman Corporation. Contrac- 
tor: Bossardt-Christenson Cor- 
poration. 612/645-2700. 


Coming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 612/338-6763 
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Continued from page 61 
Purcell House to star 


The William G. Purcell House on Lake 
Place in Minneapolis will be the subject 
of a half-hour television documentary. 
Tentatively called “Gray Days and Gold,” 
the program will explore the social and 
philosophical underpinnings that lead 
to the design of this Prairie School jewel. 
The documentary is a joint project 
of the Built Environment Communica- 
tion Center at the University of Min- 
nesota, producers of the acclaimed 1984 
documentary on Prairie School archi- 
tecture, and the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts, which owns the house. 
Designed by William Purcell and his 
partner George Elmslie for Purcell's 
family, the house provided an un- 


impeded opportunity for the notable 
Prairie School architects to express their 
ideas about family values in architec- 
tural form. 

With Elmslie in Chicago and Purcell 
and his wife Edna in Minneapolis, the 
process of design was completely doc- 
umented. The program will draw on their 
correspondence and a series of draw- 
ings that show the transformation from 


WANTED: 


idea to house. 
We want to explore the social, tech- 


nical, philosophical and artistic con- 
ditions surrounding the house,” says Dan 
Feidt, of the Built Environment Com- 
munication Center, “and we want to 
look at the design process—how Pur- 
cell and Elmslie took abstract ideas and 
turned them into reality 

Script development will occur over 
the course of the summer. A workshop 
in September will focus on the house’s 
place in Prairie School architecture, 


which will also be the subject of a Sep- 
tember 10th lecture at the Art Institute 


של 
2 
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Association Administrators & Con- 


sultants, Inc. (ЛА&С ) is now 
among the largest 100 brokers 
nationally, vet we still provide 
insurance products only to 
architects and engineers. 


AA&C was created to serve 


only design professionals’ 


== 
= 
== 


insurance needs and to 
provide an employee 
benefit coverage, 

cost, and 


"service" 
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The Purcell House, designed by Purcell and Elmslie 


by H. Allen Brooks, author of The Prai- 
rie School. 

Airing is possible by the end of 1988. 
The project is funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities through 
the Minnesota Humanities Commis- 
sion. 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts is 
planning to restore the house and make 
it available for scholars and limited 
public tours. The Minneapolis archi- 
tectural firm of MacDonald and Mack 
is doing a masterplan for the restora- 
tion. AM 


package 

for the small 

firm that normally 

couldn't even be 

purchased by the large firms 


that employ thousands. However, 


the average size АА&С client is 
still four people, and 40% of 
the firms we insure are sole 


proprietors. 


In essence, by thinking that the 


little guy is big, we got big ourselves 


If vour present life and health insurance 


broker doesn't think that vowre large enough 
to be treated just like his biggest clients, we 
would like to prove to you that vou are large 

enough for us. 


Association Administrators & 
Consultants, Inc. 

MSAIA Insurance Service Organization 
19000 Mac Arthur Boulevard, Suite 500 
Irvine, California 92715 


1-800-854-0401 Toll Free 
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Exposing art in the Windy 
City 


By Mason Riddle 


Considered one of the world's top three 
art fairs, the eighth annual Chicago In- 
ternational Art Exposition, held May 
7—12, presented art world enthusiasts 
with art for thought and for purchase. 
Art Expo sprawled through Chicago's 
Navy Pier, that architectural marvel of 
sheds, towers and rotunda designed in 
1927 by Daniel Burnham, which 
stretches five-eighths of a mile into Lake 
Michigan’s waters. 

More like a stock exchange trading 
floor than a hallowed museum experi- 
ence, Art Expo 1987 was attended by 
more than 40,000 art collectors, mu- 
seum curators, corporate art consul- 
tants, critics, artists and a curious pub- 
lic. Approximately $20 million is 
estimated to have changed hands. 

Attended by upwards of 100 Twin 
Citians, this year’s Art Expo boasted a 
record 166 participating galleries se- 


lected from more than 500 applica- 
tions. Of these, 70 were foreign dealers 
traveling from countries as far-flung as 
Korea, Zimbabwe and Czechoslovakia, 
with most arriving from England, France 
and West Germany. The majority of 
United States galleries were from Chi- 
cago and New York City. Representing 
the Twin Cities were Thomas Barry Fine 
Arts and Thomson Gallery. 

Traditionally—and this year was no 
exception—Art Expo has showcased 
20th century art in all mediums. Works 
by early 20th century European, Rus- 
sian and American masters such as Pa- 
blo Picasso, Kasimir Malevich and Mil- 
ton Avery are interspersed among such 
works by post World War II artists 
ranging from Jackson Pollock and Jas- 
per Johns to the 1980s neo-expression- 
ists and the newly fashionable neo- 
abstractionists. 

While painting, sculpture, prints and 
photography dominate Art Expo, less 
easily classifiable objects can be found. 
Barry Friedman, Ltd., New York City, 
offered both a 1906 Ball Chair by Josef 
Hoffman and a 1939 Gerrit Rietveld 
Zig-Zag chair. Lunn, Ltd., Paris, pre- 
sented Frank Lloyd Wright furniture and 
drawings, as well as a painting by Louis 


The Decorative Potential of Drywall 


These handsome hotel lobby 


Sullivan and a stone capital by John 
Willard Root. Struve Gallery, Chicago, 
displayed a bank of windows from 
Wright’s demolished Wayzata, Min- 
nesota Little House. 

Each year a two-day lecture series 
is offered, one panel of which is de- 
voted to architectural issues. Although 
few participating galleries focus on ar- 
chitecture, Expo’s organizers, the 
Lakeside Group, believe that in archi- 
tecturally rich Chicago such a panel is 
unquestionably necessary. Titled “Is 
Architecture Art?” this year’s panel in- 
cluded, among others, James Wines, 
president of SITE Projects, Inc., and 
Max Protech, director of Max Protech 
Gallery, NYC. 

Since its debut in 1980, the face of 
Chicago’s Art Expo has changed. The 
number of galleries participating has 
more than doubled; attendance has in- 
creased four-fold. Once the youthful wild 
card in the game of art fairs, Art Expo 
has become an increasingly predict- 
able—and wildly popular—institution- 
alized event. It is not an arena for avant- 
garde art. After all, it is a place to make 
money, not try out renegade ideas. 

Since 1985 a number of prestigious 
New York dealers have dropped out, 


circular ceiling coves give witness to 

{һе versatility, beauty and just plain 

good looks of drywall, used in an 

attractive decorative application. 
But there's more to this story. 


Because it was relatively 
inexpensive, drywall also proved to 
be cost-effective compared to other 
finishing materials. 


PROJECT Embassy Suites, Minneapolis 
ARCHITECT: Bentz, Thompson and Rietow. Minneapolis 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Bor-Son Construction, Inc Minneapolis 


M 


Minnesota 


Drywall Council 
(612) 535-4171 


citing expenses and mental and phys- 
ical strain as reasons. While their pres- 
their absence 
has allowed new blood to flow through 


ence is missed by many, 


the corridors of Navy Pier: Barry and 
Thomson of Minneapolis; Greg Kucera 
of Seattle; and P.P.O.W. 
galleries of New York. An energetic 
and stimulating event no matter how it 
is approached, Art Expo's future rests 
with its ability to change. So far it has 
met the challenge. 

Mason Riddle is a free-lance writer 
living in the Twin Cities. 


Foot follows form 


Architecture inspires choreographer 
Marylee Hardenbergh to new heights. 
Hardenbergh, trained as a dance ther- 
apist, views the built environment as a 
potential stage on which to orchestrate 
dances. Rather than exploring the inner 
psyche, Hardenbergh's dances inves- 
tigate external themes—among them 
the elements and changing seasons. She 
uses patterns, movements and rhythms 
inspired by structures such as the moor- 
ing cells on the Mississippi River and 


and Wolff 


the 100 South Fifth Opus building in 
Minneapolis. 

On May 1 at sunrise eighteen dan- 
cers ascended the Opus building to greet 
May Day and the ensuing season of 
fertility with a twenty-minute dance. On 


j #2. 
"Opus оп a May Morning" 
the exterior terraces of the 21st, 23rd 
and 25th floors, gold and red banne 
and reflective panels mixed with the 


5 


dancers movements to represent fire. 
Spread across the three floors, the dan- 
cers formed a human conveyor belt to 
emphasize the horizontal lines of the 


building. Sixty-foot banners draped over 


the balconies tied the three floors to- 


gether vertically. 

'The dance was performed to an orig- 
inal musical composition by Miriam 
Gerberg. Viewers watched from ground 
level and brought radios to tune into 
Gerberg's music broadcast over a radio 


station. 

While planning “Opus on a May 
Morning,” Hardenbergh met with the 
buildings architect, John Albers. He 


gave her vital structural information and 
for instance, em- 


also design advice 
phasizing the vertical lines of the build- 
ing as well as the horizontal. 

Dancing on architecture pos 
set of problems, both creative and or- 
ganizational. Hardenbergh is still 


s its own 


learning what kinds of movements work 
on buildings, what rhythms and move- 
ments will read from a 250-foot dis- 
lance. 

Says Hardenbergh about the scale of 
her work, “This is what the human body 
looks like 25 stories up. When people 
are willing to work together they over- 
come architectural scale. Through со- 
operation we don't have to be dwarfed.” 
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Stick to the sealant 


that sticks to almost anything. 
Chem-Calk 900 


ONE-PART URETHANE SEALANT CLINGS FAST TO VIR- 
TUALLY ANY SUBSTRATE WITHOUT PRIMING: Masonry. 
Metals. Wood. Bricks. Plastics. Tile. Granite. Limestone. Even 
stainless steel and chrome 


Chem-Calk 900 saves labor, too. It rarely requires priming 
Just gun it on: ittools beautifully, cures rapidly, resists com- 
pression set, stays in place and stays flexible year after year in 
all kinds of weather. It's made in five colors 


Chem-Calk 900 has proved itself in countless applica- 
tions: in perimeter caulking, storefronts and curtainwalls; in 


coping, cornice and interior expansion joints; in flashing for 
electrical and mechanical fixtures indoors and out; in just 
about any application calling for a Class A sealant. 


Chem-Calk 900 is another fine product from Bostik, 
manufacturer of the widest selection of sealants available to 
commercial construction 


Bostik 
Construction Products Division 


EMHART 
ESSERE 
"Rite Systems, Inc. 7530 Washington Avenue South e Eden Prairie, Minnesota 55344 


(612) 944-5755 


ROOFING * WATERPROOFING * GROUNDS MAINTENANCE > INDUSTRIAL FLOORING 
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aluminum entrance (a-loo'm2-nam en'trans) n. 1. an elegant appearing door with 
frame often accompanied by an attached window unit, a.k.a. sidelite, high-lighting the 
main opening into a building, i.e. office spaces, shopping centers, apartment buildings, 
condominiums, etc. 2. a speciality of EMPIREHOUSE, INC., a long time glass and 
glazing company in Minneapolis, manufacturers of storefronts, windows, doors and 
sloped glazing products 


il ₪ ₪ 6 
EMPIREHOUSE, INC. 
- NE 


1055 М. 5th St., Minneapolis, Мп. 55411 
612-338-5877 


YOU DECIDE! 


Next time you're in need of drafting 
equipment or supplies, call PENCO 


The Glass People 


GRAPHIC SUPPLY. Find out what 
dozens of local Architecture firms 
already know. PENCO GRAPHIC 
SUPPLY offers the best combination 
of service and low prices available 
in the Twin Cities. Call PENCO 
and then YOU DECIDE! 


PENCO 


(612) 827-5991 


1608 W. Lake St. Minneapolis, MN 


open 7 daysa 


the possibilities. 
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FEET 
МЕСатп Designs, Inc. 


INTERIOR PLANTSCAPING 
St. Paul 
646-4764 
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PROFITS 


Leading the 
Way in 
Comprehensive 
Financial 
Management for 
Architects and 


Call or write today for a 
FREE DEMONSTRA- 
TION DISKETTE... 

see for yourself how 
WIND- 2 ONE PLUS 
can save your сотрапу 
time and money. 

Wl Increase project and 


insight 
Continued from page 13 


the program different views of archi- 
tecture’s role. 

This wide spectrum of faculty phi- 
losophy and specialization encourages 
students to choose their own path through 
the program. 

More than 600 full-time students are 
currently registered in the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee degree pro- 
grams. After a freshman/sophomore Pre- 
Architecture Program, students enter 
the junior/senior Architectural Studies 
Program. 

The Bachelor of Science in Archi- 
tectural Studies degree program, struc- 
tured to allow a maximum of individual 
freedom in educational growth, pre- 
pares students for work toward an ac- 
credited professional degree in the 
graduate program, or for graduate work 
or a career in related fields. Unlike other 
five-year Bachelor of Architecture pro- 
grams, it is not a professional degree, 
but can be a prelude to one. 

The Master of Architecture program, 
the only Wisconsin-based professional 
degree accredited by the National Ar- 


chitectural Accrediting Board, allows 
students to pursue an education that 
meets their individual career objectives 
while establishing a high level of 
professional competence. Program 


= 


Henry Grabowski graduated from both the 
B.S. and Masters programs at Milwaukee 
“When we began as students at Milwaukee,” 
he says, “we had the tendency to view ar- 
chitecture as making static objects, per- 
fectly sculpted and permanent. What I 
gained from the program is the sense that in 
reality architecture is a process that serves 
the larger, ever-changing process of life— 
habitation, commerce, recreation, and so 
forth.” While a project designer at HGA, he 
worked on the Minnesota History Center and 
the Mayo Education Building in Rochester, 
Minnesota 


company profits 

Wi Manage cash flow 

Wl Improve client 
communications 

@ Maintain better project 
control 

| Maximize staff 
utilization 


Wind -2 Research, Inc. 


THE MICRO GROUP INC. 


The Source of Solutions 
245 Aldrich Avenue North 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 55405 


(612) 377-9650 
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FACE BRICK 


A Minnesota 
Product for 
Minnesota 
People 


Established 
in 1891 


Design 
Flexibility 


for the 
Architect 


Гаа] 
NEN OCHS 
Fraser [a 


| 


y 


of the 
80% 


Sizes 
Colors 
Textures 


BRICK AND TILE CO. 


(612) 937-9430 

Sales Office 

15300 State Hwy. 5 

Eden Prairie, Minn. 55344 


and 
changing 
with the 
times 


Production 
Facility 
Springfield, 
Minnesota 


strengths include building design, 
adaptive reuse, environment-behavior 
studies, and urban design and devel- 
opment. Students with undergraduate 
degrees in disciplines other than ar- 


ч 


Peter Pfister, a graduate of the second class 
of the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee ar- 
chitecture program, came to the Twin Cities 
in 1975. After working at Architectural Alli- 
ance, he established his own firm in 1984. 
Projects include 700 units of housing for St 
Louis Park, Eagan, and Bloomington, as well 
as office and retail design. He has received 
several awards for passive solar design. 
"The flexibility of the Milwaukee program 
forces students to define their own ap- 
proach to design and problem solving," he 
says. "It helped prepare me for the techni- 
cal, design and management issues in- 
volved in starting my own firm." 


chitecture may enroll in the three-year 
graduate program. А Ph.D. in Archi- 
tecture is also offered. 

In addition, a Master of Urban Plan- 
ning degree and a joint Master of Ar- 
chitecture/Master of Urban Planning 
degree allow students to integrate phys- 
ical design and planning principles. 

The school's designation by the Wis- 
consin Board of Regents as a Center of 
Excellence has provided funding for 
visiting professionals to teach design 
studios, among them Malcolm Holz- 
man, Edmund Bacon, Ezra Ehrenk- 
rantz, Darboume and Darke from En- 
gland, David Mackay from Spain, Louis 
Sauer, Perkins and Will, and Nagle 
and Hartray. 

Only two of the 27 full-time faculty 
are graduates of the Milwaukee pro- 
gram. The great majority are full-time 
instructors, among them, Amos Rapo- 
port, a cultural anthropologist whose 
books include House, Form and Cul- 
ture and Meanings of the Built En- 
vironment; Miriam Gusevich, a recent 
recipient of the Amold W. Brunner Grant 
from the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, and 
specialist in urban design history and 
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“Representing Quality Building 
Panels For Over 25 Years” 
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COVERED WALKWAYS е О. О. McKinley 
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There's no place 
like Hometel* 
for genuine 


MARBLE 


Granada Royal 
Hometel* of 
Bloomington 


Drake Marble Company 


CERAMICTILE QUARRYT 


60 PLATO BLVD. 
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The 
Architectural 
Bookshop 


Over 4000 titles in stock, 
state & local codes & regulations 
Send for our 114-page catalog 
$3.50 deductible from first order. 


A "must-have" book: 


ST. PAUL. MI 


pp 250,812" х1 
$24.95 + localtaxes 
Box AM, 66 Hereford Street 
Boston, MA 02115 
"Call us for any book in print." 
617-262-2727 
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theory; Harry Van Oudenallen, winner 
of a 1987 Progressive Architecture Ur- 
ban Design and Planning Award; and 
Robert Greenstreet, an expert on legal 
issues in architecture. 

The group of instructors have no 
common educational or philosophical 
bond other than teaching in the Mil- 
waukee program. 

One measure of the innovative thrust 
of the program is this: teams directed 
by faculty members have received five 
Progressive Architecture design awards 
in the last six years. For the fourth con- 
secutive year Milwaukee students won 
more awards in the student competition 
sponsored by the Chicago Chapter of 
the АГА than students from any of the 
other four Midwestern schools entered. 

The program's strength is its empha- 
sis on process. Students are encouraged 
to challenge convention, to question as- 
sumptions rather than leaping imme- 
diately into bumwad and Pentel 
sketches. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
architects do not have a "look" or a 
“style.” The diversity of the faculty and 
the ability of students to pursue their 
individual interests prevent one from 


developing. What is constant is an em- 


phasis on process that generates ap- 


propriate solutions to architectural 
problems. 
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The difficult done right, 
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Industrial 


Commercial - Institutional 


Roanoke Building Company Inc. 


General Contractors 


2344 Nicollet Avenue South, Minneapolis, MN 55404 
Contact: Tom Wilson, Business Development Manager (612) 870-9550 


Credits 
Project: Hotel Chequamegon 
Location: Ashland, Wisconsin 


Client: Waterfront Investments 

Architects: Arvid Elness Architects 
Project manager: LaVerne Hanson, Jr. 
Project architect: Jon Brakke 

Project designer: LaVerne Hanson, Jr. 
Structural engineers: Ericksen Roed 
Contractor: Twin City Construction 
Interior design: Past & Present 
Landscape architect: Kerr, Thorson & Co. 


Project: Ironworld Amphitheater 

Location: Chisholm, Minnesota 

Client: State of Minnesota, Iron Range 
Resources & Rehabilitation Board 

Architects: Damberg, Scott, Peck & Booker 

Principal-in-charge: Darryl W. Booker 

Project manager: Greg Granholm 

Han team: Darryl Booker, Dave Schilling, 

reg Granholm 

Structural engineer: Wayne Larson 

Mechanical engineer: Нау Jacobson 

Electrical engineer: John Skurla 

Contractor: H.G. Harvey Constructors Inc., 
Lenci ETIN et M&M Electric, Mesabi 
Mechanical 

Landscape architect: Martin & Pitz 
Associates 

Acoustical consultant: William Kroll 

Lighting consultant: Duane Schuler 

Civil consultant: John Baker 


Project: Ironworld Festival Park 

Location: Chisholm, Minnesota 

Cnt: State of Minnesota, Iron Range 
Resources & Rehabilitation Boar 

Landscape architects: Martin & Pitz 
Associates 

Principal-in-charge: Roger Martin 

Project manager: Marjorie Pitz 

Project designer: Roger Martin 

Project team; Roger Martin, Marjorie Pitz, 
Mark Debower, Michael Schroeder 

Structural engineers: Orr-Schelen-Mayeron 

Mechanical engineers: Orr-Schelen-Mayeron 

Electrical engineers: Orr-Schelen-Mayeron 


Project: Ironworld Interpretative Center 

Location: Chisholm, Minnesota 

Client: State of Minnesota, Iron Range 
Resources & Rehabilitation Board 

Architects: Architectural Resources 

Principal-in-charge: E. A. Jyring 

Project manager: W. Н. Moser 

Project architect: R. Saccoman 

Structural engineers: Larsen & Harvela 

Mechanical engineers; Architectural 
Resources, P. Satre 

Electrical engineers: Architectural 
Resources, P. Satre 

Contractor: United General Constructors 

Exhibit design: Joseph Wetzel & Associates 

Landscape architect: Architectural 
Resources, K. Worley 


Project: Ironworld Orientation Building 

Location: Chisholm, Minnesota 

Client: State of Minnesota, Iron Range 
Resources & Rehabilitation Board 

Architects: Architectural Resources 

Principal-in-charge: E.A. Jyring 

Project manager: R. Saccoman 

Project architect: M. Speer 

Structural engineers: Hurst & Hendrichs 

Mechanical engineers: Architectural 
Resources, P. Satre 

Electrical engineers: Architectural 
Resources, P. Satre 

Contractor: Lenci Enterprises 

Landscape architect: Architectural 
Resources, K. Worley 
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Project: James J. Hill House Restoration 
Location: St. Paul, Minnesota 

Client: Minnnesota Historical Sociel 
Architects: Miller-Dunwiddie Associates 
Principal-in-charge: Foster W. Dunwiddie 
Project architect: Craig R. Lau 

Structural engineers: Meyer, Borgman 8 
Johnson, Inc. 

Mechanical engineers: Oftedal, Locke, Broad- 
ston & Associates 

Electrical engineers: Oftedal, Locke, Broad- 
ston & Associates 

Contractor: Kloster Madsen, Inc. 

Paint consultant: Robert Furhoft 

The Hill House is one of a series of historic 
sites photographer Bob Firth has documented 
for a postcard series for the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. 
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Interiors: the State of the Art 
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Architectural Alliance 
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Photo: C. Fritz, courtesy Minnesota Historical Society 


By Paul Larson 


During its brief life, the Lakeside was 
the gem of the Lake Park resort district 
in west central Minnesota. Like the 
famed Lafayette Hotel on Lake Min- 
netonka, it was built while the Northern 
Pacific Railway Main Coast line was 
being completed. The railway promoted 
the town of Detroit Lakes, then called 
simply Detroit, as a destination “be- 


yond the turmoil and within reach" of 
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the Twin Cities. It headed an eight-lake 
chain and supplied spring water to James 
J. Hill's elegant dining cars. The Lake- 
side was re-christened “The Minne- 
sota” at the tum of the century. It shared 
the universal fate of the state’s early 
vacation tinderboxes and burned to the 
ground in 1915. 


Paul Larson is special curator for ar- 
chitecture at the University of Minnesota 
Art Museum. AM 


The Lakeside Hotel, Detroit Lakes, 1884- 1915 


North Star Apartments Retrofit Architect: 
Brainerd, Minnesota Sorensen Architects 


“We had some existing problems to solve— 
Valley and Robertson provided the necessary 
experience, products and workmanship to 
facilitate our retrofit design solution" 

—Wes Sorensen А.!.А. 


Give your building a “new” look... 


O ENHANCE APPEARANCE 
IMPROVE INSULATION 

MINIMIZE AIR INFILTRATION 
ELIMINATE WATER PENETRATION 
INCREASE BUILDING VALUES 

O COMMAND HIGHER RENTS 


with Robertson Formawall panels. 
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For more information concerning Robertson single source responsibility 
curtain wall systems, contact Jack Romsaas, A.I.A., at Valley Building Products, 
(612) 872-4208, or Don Ponto at H. H. Robertson, (612) 831-8945 


FRED С. ANDERSON, INC. 
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5825 Excelsior Blvd. 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 
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Fred G. Anderson, Inc. 


WHEN YOU NEED IT NOW 


Linen, wool, grasscloth or vinyl; whether you need a sample or a hundred yards, 
chances are at Fred С. Andersons it's in stock. The FGA contract division is backed up 
by the largest inventory of commercial wallcovering in the mid-continental United States. 

Our contract showroom, where sampling of our complete line is available, 
provides a professional and comfortable atmosphere in which you may make your wallcovering 
selections. You can depend on FGA for all your wallcovering needs. 


FRED G. ANDERSON, INC. MINNEAPOLIS, MN—DISTRIBUTORS OF genon” VINYL 
BRANCH OFFICES: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA * OMAHA, NEB. * OSHKOSH, WISC. 


